SEPTEMBER 1955 
25 CENTS 


BUCKS COUNTY 


TRAVELER 


PACKAGE VACATIONS 


at Picturesque BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE INN 
on the Delawart, NEW HOPE, PA. 


30 miles from Philadelphia: 50 miles from New York 


All rooms luxuriously air conditioned 
and face the Delaware 


Art Exhibits * Quaint Shops * Historic Countryside 
Swimming * Horseback Riding + Barge Rides • Picnics 


Quail and Pheasant Shooting in Season 
Playhouse and Music Circus Theatres 


Dinner + Dancing * Tropical or Native American Bars 


NEW HOPE 3535 
Harry S. Langerman, Mgr. 
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lerap reom For PLEASURE and GOOD FOOD 
HOPE VISIT US THIS SUMMER 


You'll revel in our 
selections of Pennsylvania 
Dutch Style foods — hams, 
bacons, relishes and a host 
of other tempting and 
nourishing delicacies. 


GREAT VALLEY 


NESHAMINY oe 


For your family’s pinna 
at every meal . s the 
perfect gift for Finds A 
our shelves offer you every 
invitation to ze pot eating. 
Assortments a 
ba aieo à are zvalishie. 


NAVAL Won't you drive out for a visit soon, while 
AIR STA. the Bucks countryside is at its summer 
loveliest? Our farmstead mill and 
salesrooms are open daily, 9 AM 'til 
4 PM. We're closed Sundays. 


"d WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


GROVE 


THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


Established 1710 
R. F. D. IVYLAND BUCKS COUNTY PA. 


aN inni sí vn ue Leno 


THE "TWO-TEN" 4-DOOR SEDAN 


GAINE-MURFIT CHEVROLET, Inc. 


WoOrth 8-2131 215 So. State St. 
NEWTOWN, PENNA. 


SALES SERVICE 


BUCKS 
COUNTY 


TRAVELER 


THE COUNTY’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DOINGS PAST AND PRESENT 


75 SHEWELL AVENUE 


BY the time this sees print, the major and 

most vital wounds inflicted on the valley 
by the recent flood will have begun to heal, 
and we will be looking back on the whole 
episode with the faintly comic pride people 
display in referring to surgical operations 
they have undergone. Eventually the 
Flood of '55 will be only a tale today's 
teenagers will tell their grandchildren, just 
the way the few old-timers among us com- 
pare these highwater marks and damages 
with those of 1903. 


BUT in the immediate fresh perspective. 

several impressions of the event stand 
out vividly; perhaps this is true only for 
first-hand participants, for pictures, written 
words, or narrations all seem pale beside 
the awful magnitude of the forces involved. 


WE usually think of Nature as a woman, 

personifying her as warm-blooded, 
generous, at times capable of sudden capri- 
cious rages which we even regard with a 
certain affection; there was here, however, 
first in the steady battering drive of the 
enormous rains, then in the relentless 
massive advance of the river an element of 
blind brute power terrifying in its sheer 
emotionlessness. Water is so constantly 
and timidly our servant in hoses, teaspoons 
and tubs that it is even now, with the visible 
evidence of twisted bridges, tossed houses 
and shifted roads before us, almost im- 
possible to have any real concept of the 
force of this revolt. 


TO make it still more improbable and 

ironic, the day of the flood the county 
was never fairer: the hillsides never greener, 
the sky never bluer, the breeze never fresher, 
the clouds never more perfectly proportioned 
and positioned. Five minutes away from 
the swollen river and the apprehensive 
activity of preparation and evacuation, it 


DOYLESTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


would have been lunacy to imagine the 
imminence of disaster. 


"THEN when disaster arrived, quite another 

force became evident, the dynamic surge 
of people working together. Courage, 
generosity, cooperation, energy, cheer, en- 
durance—catalogue the qualities the situ- 
ation called for, and we can all name our 
own examples. All up and down the river, 
and from unaffected inland areas miles and 
miles away, help came and is still coming. 
Recovery plans are moving fast, and soon 
the only thing left of the whole business 
will be the lesson of how well we can do 
together when we have to. This all sounds 
like a great deal of sweetness and light, 
we know, but we've just seen it happen that 
way. 


F course, we think we know the answer 

to this nasty rash of hurricanes that's 
been breaking out lately. We've just 
tempted Providence too far; in the old days, 
a storm was a storm, a thing to keep away 
from and treat with a decent amount of 
respect. Nowadays, though it seems as if 
we've grown a bit too big for our own good, 
what with cloud-seeding and all. The new 
habit of pinning girls’ names on hurricanes 
betokens a breezy, rump-patting familiarity 
that makes a cyclone practically one of the 
family, days before it gets here. To call a 
vicious and furious windstorm ‘‘Connie”’ 
or even “Diane” (which seems to have a 
shade more restraint to it) is conducive to an 
entire attitude of false security that's just 
as foolish as lying down for a nap next to a 
boa constrictor. The sooner we begin to 
pin names like “Dynamite” or ‘Jack 
Dempsey" or “Panther” on some of these 
squalls, the better fitted we're going to be to 
cope with them when they get here. 


R. A. M. 
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COVER PICTURE LASS 3 NS, 
MC MA 0712223 » A 
Ld 22277 
Our cover picture this month shows Floyd 
Fly on his farm near Plumsteadville tossing 
golden wheat straw into the conveyor that 


lifts it to the haymow in the barn. There's Wanted E Agents 
nothing quite like Bucks County air at harvest TO SELL AMERICA'S FINEST 
time with ripened wheat, sweet meadow CHRISTMAS AND EVERYDAY 
clover, early apples distilling their fragrance GREETING CARD ASSORTMENTS 
‘neath the warm sun. Photo by Sara Clark. LARGE PROFITS - WRITE FOR YOUR 


FREE SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE TODAY 
le ede fo oe ate «Te ede ee oe efe ede odo To ale eo ote ole ede edo ere Te see eye ace F R | E N D L Y B O O K 


DELAWARE BOOKSHOP Bae a 


AND ART GALLERY 


Have You BOOKS For Sale? 
BOOKS, ART, MUSIC & GIFTS Are There BOOKS You Want? 


If so, send us your list and we shall be happy 
to advise you in any way we can 


FERRY STREET. NEW HOPE. PA. Send for our quotations and, when iM, 


be sure to visit us and bring your friends. € 
have nearly 1,000,000 volumes on display. You 
are welcome to browse. 
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eai M OE ERR LEARY'S BOOK STORE 
Largest Old Book Store in America 
OLD BOOK S 9th Street, Below Market 


MAGAZINES AND PAINTINGS Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
SrAMPS & Corns 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Our Specialty Is Locating 
Out-of-Print and Scarce STAMPS 


Editions — Free Service 
U. S. & Foreign 


GRAEDON SHELLY'S 


BOOK STORE Book & Stationery Store 
New Hore, Pa. TeL: 2554 513 WALNUT ST. PERKASIE, PA. 


Published in Doylestown, Pennsylvania. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Offices at Doylestown, Pa., and 
Easton, Pa., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Richard Alan Miller, Publisher; M. W. Callanan, Editor; 
Henry Freking, Sara Maynard Clark and Hazel Gover, Associate Editors; Ray Ingham, Advertising Manager; Rene 
Ralph, Circulation Manager; Alex Stillano, Art Director. Editorial and Advertising deadline: 1st of month preceding 
date of issue. Subscriptions $9 a year, $3 outside continental Ll. S. Single copy price 95c, postage extra. 
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fine 

imported 

and domestic 
furnishings 


for ladies 


unusual 
styles 
attractively 


priced 


and gentlemen 


The Clothes Horse 


of New Hope, Inc. 


Mechanic St. 


Phone 3460 
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Letters 


Gentlemen: 

The cover picture on the July issue is 
very interesting as I spent many years 
with my parents at a lock on the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal in South Bound Brook. 
Hope to visit New Hope this summer. 

(Miss) L. E. Tantum 
Westfield, N. J. 


Eg ^ 
Dear Editor: 

Having grown up and lived a life in the 
western part of U. S. and its brown hills, 
dry summers and desert scenes, I have 
great joy in viewing pictures and reading 
of “old times" such as the Penn Manor 
story. 

Alta M. Pohl 
Manhatton Beach, Cal. 


e e 
Dear Sir: 

I am sending a subscription to my 
father who is 84 years old and lives in 
Bucks Co. The first I knew about it was 
when Laros Printing Company started 
printing it, as I work in the bindery and 
get a peek at the magazine during rest 
periods. 

Edna Rickert 
?aston, Pa. 


Editors: 

We take a “short” ride and come back 
to N. J.—why? When we stop to dine, 
my little Chihuahua is in an enclosed 
basket with a zipper closing, and all one 
can see is her face and ears and she sleeps 
the whole time we are eating. Why do 
your restaurants all say "NO DOGS"? 
These ambiguous Pennsylvanians with 
their sincere intentions spoil my appetite 
for *Dutch-Cooking". I am sure many 
eating places will agree with me, that some 
of the people who come in with next-to- 
nothing clothes would be less welcome than 
a couple who are very quiet and retiring 
with a small dog. 

Mrs. E. Schmidt 

Trenton, N. J. 
(It's the law, not our restaurateurs. Don’t 
blame them for not making your Chihuahua 
welcome. Ed.) 


Dear Sirs: 

Your account of Cross Keys Inn is very 
interesting, but I wish to inform you 
that Conti did not collect the old pictures. 
My husband and I did. The stones in the 
fireplace were gathered all over Bucks Co., 
some from the bed of the Tohickon Creek 
at Pt. Pleasant. 

One of your subscribers, 
(We do not usually publish anonymous 
letters. However, the above correction to 
our July “County Fare" column is self- 
evidently not anonymous. Ed.) 


. * 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in the historical articles 
that have been written, but most of all 
about the Bucks County covered bridges, 
as I am a covered bridge collector myself. 

I am sending you two photographs from 
my own collection. The Kidd’s Mill 


Bridge, Mercer County's last remaining 
covered bridge over the Shenango Hiver a 
short distance from Route 18 at the site of 
old Camp Reynolds, also the Great Me- 


chanicsville Bridge over the Grand River 
in Ashtabula County, Ohio. It is a huge 
burr arch type at Mechanicsville. 

John J. Brindly 

Wheatland, Pa. 
(We have no covered bridge at Mechanicsville 
in Bucks County, and are glad to reproduce 
the bridge at Mechanicsville, Ohio. Ed.) 


. a 
Dear Editor: 

What a beauty the magazine is with 
those fascinating covered bridge pictures! 
All of us here at the Delaware Valley News 
are your great fans. 

Dorothy Willey, Editor 
Delaware Valley News 
Frenchtown, N. J. 


SQUAW BOOT 


Hand beaded and hand laced soft, high qual- 
ity cowhide squaw boot. Made with a leather 
covered wedge heel and a flexible composi- 
tion sole for long and comfortable wear. 


Available in turquoise top with cream trim, or cream 
top and butternut brown trim. Ladies’ sizes 4-9, 
half sizes. $5.95 postpaid. 


THE RODEO SHOP 


36 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Your Money Refunded 


FALL OPENING WITH 
ENSEMBLES, PLAIN 
OR FANCY. SALE ON 
REMAINING SUMMER 
MODELS 


The Tapleys 


ONE MILE WEST OF 
NEW HOPE 
ON ROUTE 202 


PHONE NEW HOPE 2820 


THE 


Fabrice Shop 


CARRIES EVERYTHING IN DRESS 
MATERIALS, DRAPERY & SLIP COVER 
FABRICS 


THIS MONTH WE ARE FEATURING 

FINE WOOLENS IN TWEEDS AND 

FLANNELS AT SURPRISINGLY LOW 
PRICES 


JUST ACROSS THE RIVER 
IN LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 


Bucks County Historical Museum—Ashland and Pine 
Streets, Doylestown. A large and varied collection of 
fascinating historical items from thimbles to haywagons. 
Open week days from 9 to 5, Sundays, 1 to 5. Historical 
Library—Onpen from 9 to 19 and 1 to 5. Closed Satur- 
days and Sundays. 


Lenape Park—Perkesie. 
Free. 


For picnicking and boating. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—On East Court Street, Doyles- 
town. The private collection of the late Henry Mercer, 
founder and builder of the Historical Museum. Open 
weekdays from 1 to 4. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks of the late 
Dr. Mercer, located behind his home (Fonthill Museum) 
on East Court Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully reconstructed home 
and gardens of William Penn. On the river between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:30. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 12, free. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill Street, ice skat- 
ing rink, picnic tables, fireplaces. 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On Route 413, one 
quarter mile northwest of Buckingham. 
largest snake. 


Features world’s 
Open daily from noon until dark. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. 
flecting pools, lily ponds. 


Rose gardens, re- 


Story Book Zoo—Lincoln Hwy., west of Langhorne. 
Animals for children to pet, picnic grounds, boats. 50c 
Adm. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, Yardley. E. P. 
Alexander has collection of railroadiana and old toy 
trains. Open Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles west of Upper 
Black Eddy, Bridgeton Township. Four acres of trap 
rock boulders, many of which ring loud and clearly when 
struck with hammer. In 1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley 
collected enough to make a musical scale on which he 
played tunes, accompanied by the Pleasant Valley Band, 
at a meeting of the Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon Creek west of 
Point Pleasant. A scenic picnic area. Closes at sun- 
down. 


Washington Crossing State Park—One of the nation's 
major historical shrines, commemorating the famous cross- 
ing in 1776. On River Road between Yardley and New 
Hope. The Lower Park is the setting for the boulder 
marking the embarkation point. The nearby Methodist 
Church has on display the famed Leutze painting of 
General George Washington in a big rowboat from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. The Upper Park at Bowman's Hill, 3 


miles south of New Hope, has picnic fireplaces and tables 
and a wild flower preserve. Also of interest: burial 
ground for several Continental soldiers; the Thompson- 
Neely house open Saturdays and Sundays 1 to 5 p.m. or 
by appointment; bird banding every Saturday and Sun- 
day at 4 p.m. Bowman's Tower commands a view of the 
valley. Closed at sundown. The park closes at 10 p.m. 


Fallsinston— Village on the Newportville Road and near 
Route 1 west of Morrisville. Earliest Friends Society 
organized in 1683. William Penn attended meeting 
here. Two early meeting houses are still used. One, 
built in 1789, is now the William Penn Center, an active 
community house. The other, built in 1841, is still used 
as a Meeting House. Other ancient houses and build- 
ings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A private college of 
agriculture, offering a 4-year degree program. From the 
highway you can see the research laboratory (once the 
old Wayside Inn), diagnostic laboratory and dairy barn 
and training center. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head of Aquetong 
Lake on Route 202 about two miles west of New Hope. 
Daily flow of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the lake for the 
operation of a fulling mill that was rebuilt by Samuel D. 
Ingham in 1790 as the first paper mill in the county. 


Lake Warren—ln Nockamixon Township, hard to find 
so inquire at Ferndale or Revere. Dike was built in 
1936 to impound waters of springs at foot of Boatman's 
Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, lots of birds and 
water lilies. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Eight acres with free picnic 
tables and children’s playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alley and other food and amusement concessions. No 
edmission charge. 


Durham Village—on Springtown Road (Pa. 212), off 611 
south of Riegelsville. In and around this area are the 
sites of the original Durham furnace built in 1727 and the 
once-famous Durham cave which was rich in Indian and 
geologic lore. 


Walking Purchase—the infamous agreement to acquire 
land to the extent of a day and a half walk. This was the 
first abandoning of Penn's Indian policy. Marker located 
near Wrightstown Meeting on Penna. 413 between 
Buckingham and Newtown. 


John Wells’ Grave—Monument to the founder of New 
Hope, originally called ““Wells’ Ferry". Rt. 909, west 
of New Hope. 


Elephant—lf you have never been to a town named 
"Elephant," turn off Route 313 between Dublin and 
Quakertown, on Route 563 to the east. The town 
takes its name from an old tavern. 
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EVENTS 
"Bucks County", Lecture by M. W. Callanan, editor of 
TRAVELER. Fairless Hills Womans Club, Community 
Center. Sept. 6. 
Bucks County Photographic Society—New Hope High 
School. Sept. 7. 8 p.m. 
Strawberry Festival—Danboro, north of Doylestown on 
old 611. Sept. 10. 
"Meet Your Candidate Night" Demos. Penn Valley 
School, Bristol Township. Sept. 12. 
Doylestown Nature Club Flower Show— Plain and 
Fancy” with Distlefinks. Presbyterian Educational Bldg. 
Doylestown. Sept. 14-15. 
Eastern States Championship Drum and Bugle Corps— 
contest in Bristol High School Stadium. Sept. 17. 
Norristown Garden Club Flower Show— Fruits of Our 
Labors." Stewart Armory, Norristown. Sept. 17-18. 
Delaware Valley Fish and Game Assn.—picnic in pa- 
vilion at Pt. Pleasant. Public invited. Sept. 18 (rain date 
Sept. 25). 
United States Marine Band—Central Bucks High School 
Aud., auspices of Doylestown Kiwanis Club. Matinee 
for children only. Concert Sept. 19. 8 p.m. 
Bucks County Writers’ Club—Swartzlander House, Doyles- 
town. Malcolm Stewart is giving course in fiction writing. 
Everyone welcome. Sept. 90. 7:45 p.m. 
Whitney Seymour—at Buckingham Grange, presented by 
League of Women Voters on "American Civil Liberties.” 
Qe T 
ART 
Sculpture by Charles Rudy of Ottsville and paintings by 
Lloyd (Bill) Ney of New Hope in the Bucks County 
Education Bldg., Ashland and West Streets, through 
September. 
George A. Newman of Lansdale exhibits through Sep- 
tember at “The Wedgewood”, York Rd., New Hope. 
Annual Show of the artists of the Delaware Valley at 
Phillips Mill, 1 mile north of New Hope. Oct. 7 through 
Nov. 5. 
Delaware Book Shop Gallery, New Hope. Group 
show of local artists through September. 
Jon Charry sculpture and exhibit from the Alan Gallery, 
New York, at the Charles 4th gallery in New Hope 
through September. 
THEATRE 

(Flood note: For last minute changes due to flood, patrons 
are advised to phone Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope 3541) 
Bucks County Playhouse—New Hope. Cole Porter 
musical, "You Never Know". Sept. 5-17. 

"The Wayward Kiss", a premiere with Georgiann 
Johnson, Sept. 19-94. 

"Time Out for Ginger", comedy with Paul Hartman, 
Sept. 96-Oct. 1. 

“The Fifth Season", Oct. 3-8. 
Southampton Players—Street and Cushmore Rds., South- 
ampton. One-act plays, "Lili", “Arctic Spring", and 
"Rosalind". Sept. 8, 9, 10. 
Town and Country Barn—Callowhill Rd., off Rt. 113 bet. 
Blooming Glen and Silverdale. Sept. 10, and 15-16. 


Special Complete Family-Style 
Sunday Dinner $2.00 
DINNER HOURS 5-9:30 Daily —'1-9 Sundays 
BAR OPEN 'TIL LATE 


Center Bridge House 


Four Miles Above New H River Rd. 
at CENTER BRIDGE Pa. ^ o 


M Historic Washington Crossing, Pa. 

| Phone Hyatt 3-6677 

IM LUNCHEON DINNER GUEST ROOMS 
Dine in the Summer Garden 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


INN 


Est. 1724 


ONE OF BUCKS COUNTY'S 
OLDEST INNS WITH A 
CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2ND ST. PIKE 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


Since 1794 
COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


Permanent Exhibition of Over 


500 Antique Dolls and Old Toys 


e Weekday Lunch — Noon "til 2:30 
e Weekday Dinner — 5 'til 9 
e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8 


Open Daily --- All Year 
So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


r. 1799 
£5 ý DINNER 


SUNDA 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Judson Smith at the Piano Nightly 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 5:30 - 10. DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-9 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


FLOOD NOTE 
(A few area restaurants were damaged by the flood. In 
this month's Guide, they are marked with FL in heavy type. 
Since repairs to buildings, bridges or roads may take a 
week or two, it is suggested that readers phone ahead. 
P other restaurants in the county are open at the usual 
Ours. 


L — Luncheon D — Dinner 
* — Closed Sundays ** — Closed Mondays 
UPPER COUNTY 
Delaware Oaks**—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. L-D. $2.50 
tops. Sits among tall trees. You'll like it for your family 
—very friendly. Bar. 
Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 1 m. north Pt. 
Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.95. Worth hunting up for 
view. Cooking good. Bar. 
Gobblers*—Pt. Pleasant. L-D. On quiet nights, drinks, 
t-v, Italian food and euchre. Fri. & Sat. dancing with a 
decibel count that makes Texas Eastern’s underwater ex- 
plosions seem like a sigh. FL. 
Mountainside Inn—S. Pt. Pleasant. L-D reas. Bar. In 
the money or not—no shorts allowed in dining room. 
Draft beer and excellent sandwiches. FL. 
Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D $1.50-$3. 
Also platters. Non-dieters, try home-made pies. No 
waiting for tables. Bar. 
Cascade Lodge—Swim before dinner in the lodge pool. 
You may need the exercise if you can’t resist home-made 
cakes and pies. Parties from four people to 150; by 
reservation only. Half mi. off 611 bet. Kintnersville and 
Riegelsville. 
Harrow Inn—Founded 1785.  "Workingman's Bar" 
serves 10 oz. mug of draft beer, 10c. Fried chicken, 
real Bar-B-Q, short orders during hours. Closes bet. 
midnite and 9 p.m. depending on mood. Intersection 
611 and 419 north of Doylestown. 
Pipersville Inn**—Route 413 Pipersville. L-D. If you 
don't know how to cook liver but like it, order it here. 
Take a hand in lively over-bar talk. 
Eagle Hotel—Hlellertown Ave. & Broad St, Quaker- 
town. D. Room open Fri., Sat, Sun. Steaks as you 
like 'em. Bar. 
Twin Gables—1999 Broad St., Quakertown. D. Room 
open Fri., Sat., Sun. Reas. Say their mixed drinks the 
best. Bar. 
Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown.  L-D 
Breakfast for the early birds. Anything you can think of, 
you can get at any time. Bar. 
Meyer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D. If 
you want a good dinner at reasonable prices this is it. 
Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D. Their 
slogan, “A Good Meal at Any Time." When you eat 
there you will agree. Bar. 
Washington House  Hotel—Route 309, Sellersville. 
L-D. Famous for country food. “All you can eat— 
$9.00." Bar. 
CENTRAL COUNTY 
Black Bass—River Rd. Lumberville. L-D. $9.75 to $5. 
18th Century. Wine and dine on porch overlooking 
river. Try Roast Duck Normandy, Sweetbreads Madeira. 
Judson Smith at piano to make a memory evening for 
you. Bar. 


Cuttalossa Inn*—River Rd., Lumberville. L-D. $3-$5. 
French omelet for luncheon, king crab for dinner. King- 
size dog wanders about. Terrace eating by a water- 
fall. Bar. FL, 

Volare's*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. L-D and late 
snacks. $2.-$4. View of lake makes you feel cool. 
You'll enjoy what they serve. Bar. 

Old Cartwheel Inn**—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. 
Gardens. L-D. Reasonable. Family atmosphere with 
good food. Bar. 

Canal House*—A cross between Hernando’s Hide- 
away and an illuminated barge. You can eat indoors 
or outdoors and even dence on the roof to the hottest 
Cuban music north of the Tropic of Cancer. Bar. 

Tow Path House**—New Hope. Outdoor eating by 
the canal. Fireplace for cool evenings. Home-made 


bread excellent. L-D. Bar. 

Logan Inn*—New Hope. Outstanding home-style cook- 
ing. Eat under shady trees. Here the celebrities look 
like tourists. Bar. 

Playhouse Inn—New Hope. Had almost everything 
before, but now there is a Luau Terrace overlooking 
river with access from parking lot. New bar and snacks 
cut there, too. FL. 

River House—S. River Rd., New Hope. Here the 
tourists look like tourists and love it. Outdoor eating 
between canal and river. L-D. $1.75-$3.75 a la carte. 
Bar, FL. 

Shea's Tower Inn*—River Rd., Bowman's Hill. Short 
order cooking—chicken in basket, shrimp, roast beef, 
sandwiches. Ina hurry? Try it. Bar. 

Washington Crossing Inn**—1-D. $2.75-$3.75. Roast 
duckling best you can find. Dine in garden, listen to 
music, join in singing around the fountain on Saturday 
nights. Bar. 

Lavender Hall—Rt. 539, Newtown. Mint julep atmos- 
phere with long white pillars and meals on the lawn. 
Delectable buffet Thursdays. L-D. Bar. 

Temperance House*—Newtown. The name is only 
partially misleading. They serve beer, and home cooking 
with emphasis on sea food. L-D. Reas. 

Vincent's Warrington Inn*—Rt. 611. Warrington. L-D 
reas. Rooms for large parties. Seafood casseroles and 
platters worth ordering. Bar. 

Howard Johnson's Restaurant—Route 611 near Horsham 
—air-conditioned—their reputation such we need only 
say "Stop for cones, milk shakes, hot dogs, or a full dinner." 
Pleasing decor. 

The Barn—Buckingham. L-D with late snacks. Dancing. 
Arty atmosphere. We've been told curry dishes are 
good. They emphasize their Sunday dinners. Bar. 
General Greene Inn*—Cross-roads at Buckingham (909- 
143). Revolutionary War generals ate here. Presumably, 
they liked plain food, low prices and draft beer. Bar. 
Stone Manor*—Buckingham. L-D reasonable with danc- 
ing for boys and girls, and oldsters, too. Bar. 
Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. L-D. Prime ribs of beef. 
“Jug-in-the-wall” where people meet for $1 lunch. 
Broadcast at noon. Among others, M. L. Twiford's 
pictures on walls. Bar. 

Fountain House—Doylestown. Energetic county poli- 
ticking is conducted in the unlikely atmosphere of quiet 
comfort and antiques for sale. L-D. Bar. 

Bucks County Inn—Doylestown. Returning to the battle 
for eating customers—with smorgasbord at lunch—dinner 
evenings. Bar. 

Ed's Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. For the traveler who 
likes his atmosphere streamlined, his food plain, but good. 
Open 24 hours. 

Conti's Inn*—Cross Keys. Since the Italians taught the 
French to cook, it isn't surprising to find good food here 
of all styles. L-D. Bar. 


TOW-PATH HOUSE 


LUNCHEON 
COCKTAILS 
DINNER 


On Mechanic Street 
Just Around the Corner 
From the Playhouse 


New Hope, Penna. 


Tohickon House 


Restaurant and Guest Lodge 
Cocktails in the Rifle Bar 


IDEAL for Your VACATION 


Swimming 
Tennis Golf Fishing 
Indoor Recreation Room 


All Rooms with Private Bath 


For Reservations Write 
RAY and GAIL FAUST 


Caffrey Hill Rd. 1 Mi. NW of 
Point Pleasant, Bucks County, Pa. 
Telephone Sugan 4041 


COCKTAILS 
AFTER THEATRE 


OUTDOOR DINING 


LOGAN INN 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


AIR CONDITIONED 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


New Hope 2574 
DINNER 5:30-10:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphia 
On Route 202 By the Yellow Lanterns 


Enjoy a Nightcap on Our Lake Terrace 
Catering to Theatre Parties 


Tue Home or Goop Foop 
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TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
NEWTOWN, PA. PHONE 3341 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north of Doylestown 
Hoping for a table groaning beneath its load of home- 
cooked goodies? Here it is. 

Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D. You won't com- 
plain about the bill. Try sauerbraten and the snapper 
soup. Bar. 

Water Wheel Inn**—Old Rt. 611 n. of Doylestown. 
L-D. Amazing buffet lunch Tues. thru Fri. $1. Dont 
plan to work in the p.m. Bar. 

Goldie's Restaurant—Route 313, Dublin. 
able meals anytime during the day. 


LOWER COUNTY 
Jack Hansen's Inn*—Old Lincoln Highway, Morrisville. 
L-D reasonable. Just the place when you aren't dressed 
up and don't want to go home to cook. Bar. 
Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. nr. Pennsbury. L-D 
$9.50-$5. Spec. rate for small fry. Plan to stop when 
you visit Manor gardens. Bar. 
Flannery's—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. L-D reasonable. 
Longest bar in the county. Prime ribs of beef and home- 
made pies. 
Buck  Hotel*—Feesterville. 
chummy bar. L-D reasonable. 
seen there. 
Red Lion Inn—Andalusia. L-D $1.50-$3. Mother 
never made stew like this inn serves. You won't forget 
their French-fried shrimp or apple pie. Bar. 
Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room—it’s getting fashion- 
able to dine in a diner—seafoods, steaks and chops 
cooked to your order. U.S. 1 at Trevose. Open all 
hours and all days. 


ACROSS THE RIVER 


Colligan’s**—Stockton, N. J. L-D. Outdoor eating by 
wishing well. Menus will have you drooling while you 
wait for places unless you make reservations. Bar. 
Lambertville House—Summer is the time for salads and 
the dressing used here makes even the reluctant eater of 
"rabbitfood" happy. Bridge St. Lambertville, IN. J. 
Ringoes Steak Tent*—From 5 - 10 P.M. delicious steaks 
are served under a tent. Sandwich bar for late snackers. 
Bar. Route 909, n. Lambertville. 

River's Edge*—Lambert Lane, Lambertville, N.J. Dinners 
5:30-10 P.M. Patio on river bank. Chef from Old 
Lafayette in New York. Bar. FL. 

Cahill's Charcoal Hearth—Excellent charcoal and con- 
tinental menu. You can watch the chef at work. Open 
5p.m. to 9:30 a.m. "Brew from the keg.” Bar. River 
Road (N.J.) near Yardley Br. FL. 

Washington Crossing Hotel Bar—L-D with surprisingly 
low prices. Their Hungarian stuffed cabbage on Sat. & 
Sun. out of this world. On River Rd., N.J. at Washington 
Cross. 


Good reason- 


Old-timey inn with a 
Family parties frequently 
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THE VILLAGE INN 


2nd St. Pike and Hampton Road 
Southampton, Bucks County, Pa. 


platters to take out 
LUNCHEON AND DINNER 


Daily except Monday — 11:30 to 8:30 
Sunday — 12:00 to 8:00 P.M. 
Phone: ELmwood 7-9888 
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Driving North or South 
Watch for “The Barrel” 


at THE 
HARROW INN 


EST. 1785 


Southern Fried Chicken 


Steak BAR-B-Q 
611 AT 412 HARROW, PA. 


In Doylestown--- 


The 


Ultimate in Hospitality 


for 
OYSTERS R IN SEASON 
AND THE PRIMES ARE AT 


Every Social 


Occasion 
59 EAST STATE STREET 
D | t i In the County Seat 
oyiestown inn (We Cater: Ask Your Operator 


2G2525252525252525092525250525252 552525 for Our New Phone Number) 


COUNTY'S BUFFET 


BUCKS $1 HOT-&-COLD 
FAMOUS LUNCHEON 


All You Can Eat 


IS OFFERED FOR BUSINESSMEN & SHOPPERS 
AT TWO HISTORIC SPOTS 


In Town at In the Country at 


The BUCKS The OLD 
COUNTY INN WATER WHEEL INN 


Monument Square On Old Rt. 611 N. of 
Doylestown Cross Keys 


O. Johnson, Prop. R. Opitz, Prop. 


Both Kitchens Under the Supervision of Mr. Opitz 


Old Traveler 


MBS Minnie L. Hess, 
a subscriber to the 
Traveler since the first 
issue, lives near Spring- 
town. She wrote the 
3 Old Traveler asking 
1$; f about the underground 
railroad near Quakertown. As I heard 
the story, Richard Moore operated a pottery 
in the rear of his stone mansion on the edge 
of Quakertown, from 1836 to 1860. The 
WE DELIVER house is a show place, but has been re- 
modeled, and is now known as the Hickey 
Apartments. A skilled German potter by 


the name of Zacariah Mast was employed 
Leatherman by Moore, and some plates of Mast’s are 


& still to be found in collectors’ hands. 
Godshall Richard Moore, a worthy Quaker, was an 
ardent sympathizer with the colored race 
in the South. When slaves escaped from 
41 East State Street their owners and came north to Phila- 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 delphia, they were sent to Richard Moore 
in Quakertown, where he kept an under- 
ground station in his pottery. When they 
arrived, they were loaded, under the cover 
of dark nights, into high '*pot wagons” 
FOR QUALITY MEATS covered with nests of earthenware pots 
of different sizes. "These were driven to 
Stroudsburg where the pots were delivered 
to a wholesale merchant and the runaways 
were released from their cramped quarters 
and turned over to sympathetic friends who 
helped them to Canada and safety. 
The family name Paxson has been 


of SILVERDALE,PA. associated with Bucks County for many, 

; > many generations. Dr. Jacob Paxson, a 
Established in Bucks County member of one branch of the Paxson clan, 
And Serving It for 40 Years was one of the most active abolitionists 


in Bucks County and a member of the 
"underground railroad" who dared open his 


luncheon? — yes indeed home to fugitive slaves. 
YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER Dr. Paxson lived in Norristown. Public 
FOR LESS THAN AT sentiment there was inimical to the anti- 
CLIFF’S DAIRY BAR slavery cause until the acknowledged just- 
141 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. ness of universal liberty throughout the 
country made it popular. The harboring 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY of fugitives in Norristown, Doylestown and 


Quakertown was particularly hazardous. 

“4 A Dr. Paxson was among those who dared 

[C do it. He built a secret apartment in his 
DINER 


home for that special purpose.  Paxson 


& RESTAURANT was independent and fearless. He con- 


Ü 


RT. 313 DUBLIN. PA PHONE 4686 cealed, fed and carried hundreds of slaves 
in his wagon to Richard Moore and Wm. 
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Jackson in Quakertown, to Jonathan 
Magill in Solebury, William H. Johnson 
in Buckingham and to the Reverend 
Samuel Aaron in Doylestown. Here the 
slaves were concealed and fed before being 
transported in wagons, filled with mer- 
chandise, to Stroudsburg—from there into 
Canada. 

There is a legend regarding an old stone 
house on East State Street in Doylestown 
that suggests it was a part of the “‘under- 
ground railroad" during the anti-slavery 
days. The proof that it was a hiding place 
for slaves is that it had had two stairways 
from the ground floor to the second floor, 
one superimposed over the other, with 
just enough space between the two to allow 
a person to climb the hidden one. 

A door that was a part of the paneling 
opened into a small hide-away room. It 
was owned by Rev. Samuel Aaron, who was 
a close friend of Dr. Paxson, during the 
activities of the “underground railroad", 
as the escape route for the runaway slaves 
was called. 

. . 

[N an issue of the Quakertown Free Press 

of 1881 is printed a story by the editor, 
and I trust he was a gentleman of veracity. 
The story relates that a boy of 13, living in 
Milford township, knitted with five needles 
a pair of pantaloons with stockings and 
suspenders complete. The whole was done 
at night by candle light. He worked 
as a farm hand during the day to help 
support his family. 

He contemplated constructing another 
pair for his father. Being offered a suf- 
ficient amount of wool to make the gar- 
ment, he refused, saying he could earn 
it himself. I'll say for one of his age his 
independence of mind was truly astonish- 
ing. The boy's name was Rickle. Are 
there any Rickles living in Milford town- 
ship at this time? —Henry Freking 
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Age-Old Beliefs—Bad Luck 

When two friends are walking to- 
gether, nothing should be allowed to 
come between them. When you start 
out on a journey, don't turn back 
to get what you have forgotten— 
unless you sit down for a moment. 
You will have a bad day if you get 
up with your left foot first. Whistling 
girls and crowing hens come to a bad 
end. 
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The Old Canal Shoppe 


Original Hummels 


Colored Glass Milk Glass 
Unusual Cards 

Pa. Dutch Pottery Pin Up Lamps 

Boehm Porcelain Brass Copper 


AT THE OLD CANAL BRIDGE, Y ARDLEY, PA. 


FODO'S LANTERN SHOP 


27 Street Rd., near 
Bustleton Pike, Feasterville 
ELmwood 7-1747 


@ Lanterns of Distinction 
@ Chimney Letters 
e Weathervanes 
@ House Signs 
e Mail Boxes 
@ Cupolas 


come in and browse 


BUCKS COUNTY 
POTTERY 


Custom Designed Wares 


Greenwares Bisque 


materials & supplies 


for potters & ceramicists 


ROUTE 611 KINTNERSVILLE, PA. 


Buy The Best — Buy ‘‘Le Creuset”’ 


Porcelain Solid Iron Ware 


Covered with a fire-re- 
sisting porcelain of red 
flame tint with a trace of 
orange for fine cooking 
and serving. y 


Both round and oval 
available in a wide range 
of sizes, from $1.98. 


The GOURMET'S BAZAAR 
MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


For the First Time Ever... 


A complete country club for exclusive 
use by groups of from 50 to 450 persons. 


Every facility for recreation and relaxation. . . 


Spacious Dance Floor 
Smorgasbord Lunch 
Outdoor Amphitheatre 
Croquette 

Softball 

Shuffleboard 


DeLuxe Swimming Pool 
Club House 

Barbecue Supper 
Badminton 

Basketball 

Putting Green 


Your group can enjoy... 


A relaxing day at this fabulous resort for as little as $4.00 per 
person, (lunch and dinner included, $9.00.) 


Reservations should be made well in advance. For reservation or 
further information, contact Mr. William Vitarelli at New Hope 3321 
or write the Fountainhead, Box 279, New Hope, Pa. 


The fa NEW “eth PA. 


County Auctions 


SEPTEMBER 3—For Martha Hill Hom- 
mel, on Rte. 212 between Richlandtown and 
Pleasant Valley, antiques, glass, books, 
decorated blanket chest, etc. Henry Hottel, 
Auct. Springtown 6-7988. 12:30 p.m. 

Trading Post at Pt. Pleasant. Patchwork 
quilts, linens, old English china. Frank 
Kolbe, Auct. Sugan 2122. 10 a.m. 

For Mrs. John Burns and others at 222 
So. Chancellor St., Newtown, Pa. House- 
hold goods. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, 
Auct. Doylestown 4072. 1 p.m. 
SEPTEMBER 9—For Albert Kohnle at 
New Britain, a half mile north of Rte. 202, 
farm machinery. E. Newlin Brown & 
Sons, Auct. 1 p.m. 

For Pat Hurley, real estate on Sugan Rd. 
north of Rte. 202 and south of Solebury. 
Once an old Friends Meeting House. E. 
Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. 7 p.m. 
SEPTEMBER 10—For Mrs. H. E. Black- 
mar on hiver Rd. south of Centre Bridge. 
Household goods and antiques. Some nice 
porcelain. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. 
1 p.m. 

SEPTEMBER 12—For Mrs. Lizzie Halte- 
man on Church Rd., Telford, real estate 
and farm machinery. R. A. & John L. 
Hendricks, Auct. Souderton 3-3521. 
12:45 p.m. 

SEPTEMBER 13—Haring's Warehouse in 
Silverdale. General merchandise. R. A. 
Haring, Auct. Perkasie 9535. 6:30 p.m. 
SEPTEMBER 14—For est. Mrs. Esther 
Hemerda, 7 Brown St., Flemington, N.J. 
Household goods, antiques. H. Van Pelt, 
Readington, N.H., auctioneer. 
SEPTEMBER 16—Real estate for Robert 


Labs. 7 room house on Rte. 313 north of 
Fountainville. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, 
Auct. 7 p.m. 


SEPTEMBER 17—Real estate for Matthew 
Erclena. 7 room house east of Dublin on 
Dublin-Pipersville Rd. E. Newlin Brown 
& Sons, Auct. 2 p.m. 

Trading Post at Pt. Pleasant. Hooked 
rugs, furniture and household goods from 
old houses. Frank Kolbe, Auct. 10 a.m. 
SEPTEMBER 21—For Mrs. Edith March, 
29 Church St., Flemington, N.J. Antiques 
& others. H. Van Pelt, Readington, Auct’r. 
SEPTEMBER 24—For Jack Weir at 613 
N. Broad St., Lansdale, modern furniture, 
power mower and power tools. R. A. & 
John L. Hendricks, Auct. 12:45 p.m. 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE KITS 


Visit Our Showroom 
Open Daily and Sundays 


WRIGHTSTOWN 
TRADING POST 


Wrightstown, Route 413 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Send 25c for “Do It Yourself” 
Furniture Kit Catalogue 


WILLIAM HEINRICH 
Old Bethlehem Pike Quakertown 
Phone Quakertown 703-J1 


joe 


ayares 


your narrator 
for DELAWARE VALLEY RE- 
VIEW, every night, Monday 
through Friday, at 7:00 P.M. 
15 minutes of local news, with 
the voices of the people who 
make the news. Presented by 
the Nationwide Insurance 
Companies, Trenton, N. J. and 
Columbus, Ohio. 
DIAL 


WTTM 920 


NBC Affiliate for TRENTON 


The American Revolution in 1777, 
as Related to Bucks County 


Letter from Peter De Haven to Vice Presi- 
dent Bryan 
French Creek, Sept 10, 1777 


ir: 

Wee have got sum informa- 
tion that thare is Part of 
Mr. Hows armey within four 
Miles of Downins Town, 

I believe thay intend for our Mag- 
azene, and Wee are in a Very Poor 
Situation for defending it, I should 
be very glad if you Would Send a 
Proper Gard for this Place, I have 
Rid threw this Naber hood to Procure 
Waggons, but Could get but 8 or 10 
to Move Sum of the Powder toward 
Reddin, but to what Place I am a 
Stranger. 


I Re your Hum. Servt. 
Peter DeHaven 
Directed. 
To Mr. Geoge Bryan, Vice President 
of the Ex Councyl 
For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell's Ferry (now New Hope)— 
MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street New Hope 2828 


LEVITTOWN HOMES 
CALL 


J. HALPERIN &CO 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Windsor 6-7500 
Levittoums Leading Real Estate Office 
mers Md, 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 


Since 1916 
30 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


All the Best in Bucks 


Real Estate 


ESTATES ACREAGE 


Insurance 


Micha F. Walsh 


Realtor 
ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


LEATHERS 


ROOFING & BUILDING CO. 
Roofing and Sheet Metal 
CUSTOM RENOVATION 


Rt. 202 New Hope, Pa. Phone 2560 


Residential & Commercial Realtors 


THE MAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Morrisville Shopping Center 


Morrisville, Pennsylvania 


CY press 5-7141 


BUY 


Traveler's Home-of-the-Month 


through 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. PHONES: OFFICE 3514 EVE'S. 9130 


TS 


At Home at Langrock since 1896 


Famous Names, like Famous Families earn their repu- 
tations over the years thru their integrity, character and 


associations. 


We are proud to list our family of major suppliers, 
whose names are legendary in places where quality, char- 


acter and integrity are above all else. 


Burberry Borsolino Jaeger 
Aquascutum Daks Rodex 
Bronzini Driway Allen Solly 


Welch Margetson 


"EB. CUSTOM TAILORS - IMPORTERS 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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Cola 


Casa d EE od EVERYTHING 
TO BUILD 
: ANYTHING 
A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
94-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food mS 
€ ING ME ad az 
Ws. Margaret C Swing DES Eu Ed 


~ 
M SATEESTA 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. PHONE: 1170 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
Special Dietand 24-Hour Nursing Care 
For Convalescents, Elderly Folk Edna Selena Cave 


And Chronic Illnesses LAMP SHOP 


River Road New H 3759 
108 Main St. Richlandtown, Pa. “CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


Custom -Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Candidly Yours 


INFORMAL PORTRAITS 
TAKEN IN YOUR HOME 


Got Stevens 


photographer we 
SUGAN RD., NEW HOPE, PA. P 
PHONE 2295 sa 


oe -— @ @ @ @ —— ——ÀÀ — ow M — — — — — — — — o 9o o ~~ — 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE & 
TRUST PLANNING 


NEWTOWN BANK & TRUST CO. 
Newtown, Penna. WO 8-3846. 
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| SHOPPING in New 

Hope is a delightful 

experience any time 

of the year, but in 

dd September it's es- 

pecially nice. Shops 

LA RE retain the festive air 

of summer and many shopkeepers display 

their wares outside—when the weather is 
bright and sunny of course. 

Mechanic Street is popular with both 
county folk and tourists, for there's such a 
variety to be found along its cobbled side- 
walks. Shoppers never have a feeling of 
being rushed, but take their time browsing 
and sauntering among the attractive 
displays. 

Antique enthusiasts may find just the 
item they're looking for in either the Wash- 
ington Square Antique Shop or the Millpond 
House. Both carry antique lamps, furniture, 
china, silver, bric-a-brac and the usual 
antique items. 

'The advocate of modern design will feel 
right at home in the Charles Fourth Gallery 
amid the stark simplicity of the modern 
dinnerware, silver settings. drapes, place 
mats, table covers and gift items. Through- 
out the shop and on the patio outside are 
fine examples of modern furniture. 


Ceramics of a modern design are shown 
by Emberglo Potteries. Their studios 
adjoin the shop, and this month they’ve a 
display in the window of “‘do it yourself” 
mosaics, available by the square foot. 

The Hollow Horn Studio features modern 
pottery and jewelry. Also on display are 
exclusive hand-blocked designer fabrics 
just begging to be hung as drapes in a 
smart modern home. 


Kari’s, one of the new shops on the canal, 
stocks fascinating modern jewelry—huge 
loop earrings vie for attention with silver, 
copper and ceramic earrings. Ceramics, 
mobiles, gifts, cards and paintings also 
attract the visitor’s eye. 

The very latest in smart men and women’s 
sports clothes fill every nook and cranny 
of the Clothes Horse—air-conditioned for 
shopping comfort. Tastefully displayed 
are slacks, shorts, shirts, socks, robes and 
ties for the male member of the household. 
Right now the shop is featuring those 
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wonderful matelot and gondolier shirts that 
both sexes are sporting this year. For 
the women there are colorful skirts and 
shirts, pedal pushers, shorts, play suits, lace 
gloves and belts. The shop also carries 
imported Italian sweaters and jewelry for 
both men and women. 


[MPORTED English children's wear— 
shoes, coats and dresses—may be found 
at London Pride. If they wish, customers 
may take advantage of the custom-made 
service and order outfits made up from 
luscious imported tweeds and woolens. 

"South of the Border" imports are fea- 
tured at Donna Downs' shop. Hanging on 
the display racks and decorating the walls 
are handsome, colorful Mexican skirts 
(some have sequin designs), embroidered 
blouses and stoles. Unusual jewelry and 
wooden salad sets complete the display. 

There's a wonderful collection of mad 
ornate headgear in all shapes, sizes, ma- 
terials and colors at the Cabin Shop. Though 
tiny, the shop is full of straw baskets and 
bags, Capri tunics and gondolier middies, 
ties, sandals and jewelry. 

Hand-made leather sandals, belts and 
handbags are the speciality at the Leather 
Shop. One of their best sellers is a pair of 
wide-open sandals with built-in arch 
supports. 

'The Seven Arts is gradually replacing its 
stock of old books, records and magazines 
with new up-to-date selections. Also dis- 
played are candles in odd designs, wrapping 
paper and a good selection of “hate” cards. 

The Gourmet’s Bazaar is all that the 
name implies. In addition to the usual 
goodies and spices, you'll find cook books, 
bar and kitchen gadgets, cooking ware, 
place mats, pepper mills and baskets. 


Jam-packed with a fine selection of gifts, 
accessories, blouses and sweaters, toys and 
jewelry is the Corner Copia—at the end 
of the street but not at the end of this list. 


SHOPPERS making the "grand tour" 

of New Hope amble between Mechanic 
Street and Bridge Street usually browsing 
in shops of both streets and stopping at 
those in between and on adjoining streets. 

Some shoppers make a bee-line for the 
Craft Shop, located near the main inter- 
section and across from the Solebury Bank 
parking yard on Main Street. Inside the 
gaily bedecked exterior are gifts galore. 


Space doesn’t permit a complete listing 
but there is an excellent selection of the 
usual gift items and more. A new wing, 
just added to the shop, contains a fine dis- 
play of Christmas cards and wrapping 
paper. And it’s not too early to start 
thinking about that! 

Around the corner on Bridge Street is 
another favorite of New Hope shoppers— 
the Tony Sarg Shop—also noted for fine 
gifts. In addition, they carry women’s 
sportswear and children’s clothes. 

Gifts are also the main item at the 
Tinjan Shop, located next door to the 
Tony Sarg Shop. So, if you're planning 
to start your holiday shopping early, 
make it a point to include these stops on 
your list. 

Another Leather Shop (same manage- 
ment) caters to the bag and belt enthusi- 
asts. Displayed in this small shop on 
Bridge Street are wide and narrow leather 
belts, a “must”? in the Fall and Winter 
wardrobe, and bags of all shapes and sizes— 
handmade and in unusual designs. 

Situated in the same area are other 
popular New Hope shops. These include: 
Leslie-Jean, featuring lingerie, jewelry and 
sportswear; Gret Barkin Jewelry, widely- 
known for hand-made and original copper 
accessories; Swain’s Art Store, carrying 
pictures, art supplies and frames; and 
the Graedon Book Shop that offers hard-to- 
find and out-of-print publications, and the 
Delaware Book Shop on Ferry Street, with 
books, cards, records and unique Japanese 
gifts. ‘There are several other usual and 
unusual shops in New Hope. You'll find 
them as you browse around and they'll be 
mentioned here in future columns. 

—J. B. D. 
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Pewter, as originally made and used 
in making various vessels, consisted of 
a gray alloy of 4 parts tin and one part 
lead by weight. 
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The origin of the name Sugar Bottom, 
a low-lying district along Neshaminy 
Creek in Warwick Township baffles 
folks. Some stick to the theory that 
people came to a sugar mill there in 
Civil War times. Others think it was 
originally Sugan and referred to the 
rush bottom chairs made there.— 
Place Names of Bucks County 
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Personalities 


HAROLD T. GREEN, Wrightstown, is 
well-known to the African Game De- 
partment having participated in many 
safaris looking for rare specimens to be 
used in the Philadelphia Museum of Natural 
Sciences of which be has been Director of 
Exhibits since 1928. He also has been on 
collecting trips in Arabia, Alaska, Mexico, 
India, and in the United States. 
Hal is heavy-set with shrewd blue eyes 
peering from shaggy eye-brows in a face 


by Arthur Wallower 
that can switch from a sleepy cherub to a 


sharp man-about-town expression. Seeing 
him ambling around his farm in old clothes, 
it is difficult to realize that he is an out- 
standing hunter, a respected member of 
Army Intelligence during the last war, a 
Lieut. Colonel in the Air Force, and an 
Honorary Colonel in the African Camel 
Corps. 

Hal loves a good argument, especially 
when he can arouse his wife’s (Dot Tomb) 
women friends by intimating that Bucks 
County women will do in a pinch, but the 
ones he meets on his travels—ah! He 
abhors non-factual statements about animal 
lore which trip off people’s tongues in idle 
moments, and he will pounce with a bom- 
bardment of facts leaving the unwary 
stunned and momentarily without words. 

His ambition is to own a hunting dog 
that will not become a household pet. 
So far he has failed. 


you 
can 
expect Prince Barbarian of Sunbeam 
great things 
from ECHO FALLS 


Now that the famous “Flying Willie" has become our sen- 
ior herd sire here at Echo Falls, we're proud to have one 
of the finest herd bull batteries in the country. Judging 
from his past accomplishments, all of us at the farm are 
expecting some of the finest bred calves we've ever seen. 
In the near future, calves sired by ''Willie" should be on 
the ground, and we will be proud to offer them for sale. 
We know they will be valuable additions to any herd. 
Records show that no son or daughter of "Willie" ever 
sold at auction for less than $1,000 ....a record hard to 
beat. Yes, you can expect great things from Echo Falls. 


-ECHO FALLS FARM- 


` BREEDERS OF OUTSTANDING ABERDEEN ANGUS - 
aoe — MEETING HOUSE RD. — NEW HOPE, PA, ==> 


Phone 3550 - 
ere ay MR. & MRS. L. M. BIRRELL — Owners 
WARREN C. PUTMAN — Manager 

~ JOSEPH PAUWELS — Herdsman 
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Spinning potters’ wheels 
are producing colorful ware 
from household plates 

to life-like birds. 


Craftsmen 
in the 


County 


Alan Brady Photo 


Pennsbury Pottery in Fallsington 


POTTERY making is one of the oldest of 


the crafts and one of the most wide- 
spread. A ball of clay is tossed on a potter's 
wheel, a flat surface which revolves at 
varying speeds, and as the ball spins the 
skilled fingers of the potter form it into the 
desired shape. 
4000 B.C. 
today. 


This was done as early as 
The process is almost the same 


In Colonial times in this country, baked 
clay work began with bricks and tiles in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania early in 1700. 
Potteries were established near clay beds 
shortly thereafter. Clays are formed by 
surface weathering in three ways,—chemi- 
cal decomposition of rocks such as granite 
containing silica and aluminina; solution 
of rocks such as limestone; and disintegra- 
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tion and solution of shale. Plastic when 
wet, the clays keep their shape as they dry. 
Primitive people formed crude shapes 
with their hands, baking them hard in the 
sun. Perhaps a child found some clay, 
made a mudpie and left it to dry in the sun. 
When her mother saw it, she had an idea. 
The ladies from the next cave came to call. 
She handed around tid-bits on pieces of 
baked clay and thus established herself 
in the community as a progressive. 


Today on Tyburn Road near Fallsington, 
you can find the Pennsbury Pottery, owned 
by Henry Below. A true craftsman, he 
knows every minute detail in the making of 
fine pottery. fingers run 
lightly over the pieces turned out in his 
workshop, whether they are in the original 


His sensitive 


model, which he conceived on his drawing 
board and brought to life on his potter’s 
wheel, or are the finished pieces in his dis- 
play room. Before the nimrod has his 
pheasant stuffed and mounted to adorn 
the mantel over his fireplace, he should take 
a look at Henry’s masterpiece of this 
colorful bird. It sells at $75, the most 
expensive pottery he has on sale. 


HENRY'S father was a dentist and he 
was anxious that his son take up the 
craft of making dentures. He went away 
to study and became enthralled,—not 
with improving the lot of people who are 
forced to substitute "store sets" for their 
broken-down molars, but with ceramics. 
He took over the Pennsbury Pottery in 
1950. He was fortunate to have been 
foresighted enough to select a wife and to 
have a daughter, both art-school trained, 
to assist him with his original designs, a 
number of which have the feel of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch patterns. 

Coming into the pottery, you will be 
conscious of a place bright with sunshine, 
breezes from open windows sweeping 
through, and the shelves upon shelves of 
white plaster boxes containing the working 
molds. Finished pieces glow with warmth 
and color. 


Alan Brady Photo 


Below gets his clay from Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia and ‘Tennessee, about 
three tons of it in powder form each month. 
The powder is subject to careful chemical 
analysis so each batch is exactly the same. 
"Some people think I go out in a field and 
dig the clay up when I need a supply. 
That was true in the old days when cus- 
tomers were critical. My biggest 
problem is to find people willing to learn 
the craft. They use their hands in each step 
throughout the process, so they must 
enjoy using their hands. They must be 
gentle because the clay is very vulnerable 
until it is baked." 


less 


Albert DeLellis, from "Trenton, took a 
course in ceramics and has been with the 
Pottery for five years. He was pouring 
molds for some tiny shoes, replicas of a 
man's shoe with an intricate perforated 
design. This little shoe started on a draft- 
ing board, drawn to scale. A model was 
made with clay, then a master mold made 
in two halves. From this about a dozen 
working molds were made. The powdered 
clay was mixed with water to the right con- 
sistency, using a formula worked out by 
Mr. Below. It looked like pale fudge. 
DeLellis poured this mixture into the molds 
with one graceful movement each, without 


spilling a drop. In an hour the little shoes 
would be set enough to be removed from 
the molds and placed on a drying board. 

Martha Peterson, Morrisville, and Jen- 
nie Hume, Falls Township, skilled in the 
use of very fine files and knives, went over 
each one to remove excess clay. When ready 
for baking, the shoes will be placed on 
racks on a cart which is pushed into the 
kilns and left to bake overnight at a con- 
trolled temperature. 

Below is possessed with the idea that 
pottery used in a home should look warm 
and have a pleasant feel. He has perfected 
an outside coating which he thinks gives 
his wares this special warm glow. 


TWO women were seated at an open 

window painting on the colors. Dorothy 
Kruegar, who came from Ireland and looked 
it with her own beautiful coloring, had been 
an office worker. She finds much more 
pleasure working with her paints and 
brushes. Betty Shepherd, her co-worker 
and a grandmother, although you wouldn’t 
believe it, claims it is the most fascinating 
work she has ever done. Perhaps it is not 
the work so much as it is the homey at- 
mosphere and the deep personal satis- 
faction from working with her hands. The 
only difficulty they experience with their 
colors is when a customer insists upon 
selecting her own shades and then is dis- 
appointed when they do not turn out as 
she had visualized them. 

Mrs. Below came to the window to chat, 
and her huge German Shephard stood up 
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and placed his paws on the sill, gravely 
inspecting the work being dome. He seemed 
satisfied with his inspection. 

A glaze is sprayed over the painted de- 
signs and another night’s firing is neces- 
sary before a finished product is ready for 
the markets. 

Mr. Below said the most popular piece 
he turns out is a casserole, although his 
realistic birds come in for their share, 
Observing his customers, he believes that 
people look at things with their finger- 
tips as much as with their eyes, proving 
his point that pottery must have eye and 
feel appeal. Like any true craftsman, he 
refuses to lower his standards. At the in- 
sistence of his salesmen, he put a Davy 
Crockett design on his milk mugs but he 
would not change the quality to meet his 
competition. 

For those people who enjoy the possession 
of pottery made by craftsmen, it is worth- 
while looking for the Pennsbury Pottery. 
The four-lane highway being constructed 
past the workshop has made it impossible 
for Mr. Below to maintain his direction 
signs, but he is so well-known in the vicinity 
of Fallsington that an inquiry will put you 
on the right road. If by chance your hus- 
band doesn’t want to stop, tell him you 
will not make another apple pie until 
you have one of the Pennsbury pie plates 
which say, “Apples are rosy, shining bright 
—on the tree they are a sight, but pre- 
pared into a pie, they delight your taste 
and eye." He'll stop and like it! 

—Hazel Gover 


A pottery rooster 

in your living room 
comes with a guarantee 
not to wake you up 

at the crack of dawn. 


Shank Yeti... 


FRIENDS AND POLICYOWNERS 
IN THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


Thank you indeed for your hundreds of 
letters of congratulation—letters express- 
ing your enthusiastic approval of our new 
and far more significant name and trade- 
mark. Remember, please, that the com- 
panies you knew as Farm Bureau Insur- 


ance, of Columbus, Ohio, are now... 


SERV, 
c 
e 


e 


ATIONWIDE 


INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE — COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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— Directory 


of MILTON ADLEN W. H. BOOZ 
20 Pear Tree La. Box 121 
Levittown, Pa. Doylestown, Pa. 
Wind 
Agen f ? indsor 6-6157 Phone 9534 
R. S. BUTLER FRANK B. DAVENPORT PAUL FOLKES PENROSE HALLOWELL 
1205 W. Broad St. 64 Main Street Chalfont, Pa. Ivyland, Pa 
Quakertown, Pa. Fallsington, Pa. Lexington 601 Osborne 5-4482 
Phone 988 Cypress 5-5530 
FRANK A. KULP EDWARD T. MARION LLOYD MUSCHETT WILLIAM SCOTT 
Box 89, Route 1 34 Edgewater Rd. 64 Nettletree La. 11 Thimbleberry La. 
Souderton, Pa. Yardley, Pa. Levittown, Pa. Levittown, Pa. 
Phone 3-2685 Phone 3376 or 2692 Windsor 6-7642 Windsor 6-8911 
HUBERT T. MICHENER ROBERT F. STANERT 
SAMUEL LITZENBERGER N. Main Street RAYMOND C. REED 42 Lakeside Drive 
Durham, Pa. New Hope, Pa. Penns Park, Pa. Levittown, Pa. 
Springtown 6-7065 Phone 3525 W ycombe 3361 Windsor 6-8637 
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SCHOOL 
DAYS 


AROUND THE STOVE at the old Brownsburg 
School, just before its closing in the early 
40's. Mrs. Nelson MacKissic, teacher. 


Sara Clark Photo 
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Courtesy Henry C. Detweiler 


IN 1905 all teachers of high and elementary 
schools in Quakertown posed for the camera. 
Seated (I. to r.), Severus Jones, Melvin Heck- 
ler, Seward M. Rosenberger (principal), 
Elmer Gerhard, Mr. Schlenper, Harrison B. 
Henry. Standing, Lily Croman, Esther Gross, 
Aaron C. Detweiler, Elmyra Ochs, Lucinda 
Luckenbill Hottenstein, Minnie Hixson, Liz- 
zie Dieterly, Bertha Deaterly Hager, Miss 
Blakeslee. 


SCHOOL children today, generally called 

to class by buzzer systems instead of 
school tower bells, face the September re- 
turn to school with less reluctance than pre- 
ceding generations. For schools are as 
much oriented towards non-academic life 
—sports, clubs, social activities, and even 
psychological adjustment and  diet—as 
towards the acquisition of knowledge or the 
techniques of learning. 

Whether the family-substi- 
tute education of our day produces a better 
citizenry than the education by the four 
R’s (the fourth having been the rod), 
is a question of interminable argument, and 
one that will not be directly dealt with in 
this month's School Days Section. 

zxactly 100 years ago, in 1855, Bucks 
County saw its first Teacher's Institute, 
under the guidance of its first County 
Superintendent of Schools. In picture and 
with stories, we explore different styles of 
school building and educational theory 
during that century. 

In these few pages some readers will find 
fuel to further their favorite theories of 
education. Older, more peaceable readers 
will simply enjoy an opportunity for remi- 
niscences. 


hot-house, 


JOHNNY PROCTOR 
GOES TO COMMON SCHOOL 


IF Johnny Proctor, aged 10, were trotting 

off to school in 1855, and if he were 
attending Miss Ann Eliza Smith’s classes, 
and, if we further “if” that Miss Smith 
taught at the Octagonal Schoolhouse 
(which still stands near Rushland and 
Penns Park), then he would (poor tyke) 
have to leave his farm in time to be there 
by 8 a.m. on the first Monday morning in 
October. He would, of course, bring his 
lunch in a knapsack, or shoulder bag, and, 
if his parents could afford them, such quills, 
copy books and textbooks as he could 
carry. 

Johnny's morning, according to the de- 
tailed report of Ann Smith's routine by 
Dr. Fell, county superintendent of 'com- 
mon schools", would go something like 
this: along with around 20 other boys, 
ranging in age from about 6 to 15, and some 
25 girls (who would be seated quite separate- 
ly on the opposite ranks of bench stools), 
Johnny would read in the New Testament, 
then in Comley's (or perhaps Emerson’s, 
but not McGuffy’s) Reader, Prof. Hart's 
Commentary on the Constitution, Tichner’s 
Arithmetic, Parley’s First Book of History, 
Mitchell’s Primary Geography, and be 
asked to spell from the New York Expositor 
or from Comley’s Spelling Book. 

At approximately 10 o’clock, Johnny and 
the other boys would have a 15-minute re- 
cess, during which they no doubt played 
soldiers and Indians. 


When the boys were called in, the girls 
got their recess. Then studies and recita- 
tions continued until noon, when all had a 
break of about 30 minutes for lunch. It 
was not unusual for a teacher like Miss 
Smith to share her fare generously with 
a half-starved poor child or two. In the 
afternoon, some singing might be part of 
the learning; there would be another 15- 
minute recess, again separately for each 
sex, at 3 p.m. and classes would break up 
for the day at 5:30. With a schedule of 
this sort, Johnny Proctor didn't have much 
time for ‘extra-curricular’ activities, so 
such things were unknown in 1855. 
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In one of the larger schools, for instance 
the one Dr. Fell described in Bristol, 
where there was a principal and four 
assistants, the physical comfort of the 
scholars was greater than at the Octagonal 
Schoolhouse. There was central heating, 
with registers for the second floor class- 
rooms. Its educational equipment in- 
cluded Webster's dictionary, Pelton's Out- 
line Maps, Mattison's astronomical maps, 
McCurdy’s geometrical charts, Mayo's 


mechanical plates, and a magic lantern 
with slides of people in foreign lands dressed 
in their native costumes. The girls had a 


curriculum that included sewing and 
science (whatever that meant) and the 
boys, presumably the older boys, were en- 
riched with philosophy, chemistry and 
etymology. 

Even at Johnny’s school the students 
got more than the “Three Rs” we are so 
often led to associate with the educational 
standards of his day. Johnny may have 
suffered somewhat from cold and tired- 
ness, from insufficient textbooks and poor 
lighting, but his teacher was able, thanks 
to the relatively homogenous religious 
climate, to give him a firm start in issues 
that really matter. Not everyone would 
say today that he got a poorer education 
than his 20th century descendant. 


PUBLIC FIGHTER 


Free public education 
à was hard won. Bucks 
County owes a debt to 
Joseph Fell, first su- 
perintendent, whose bat- 


tle was fought 100 years 
ago. 


THE month that the Doylestown papers 

were reporting a battle between govern- 
ment forces and the Sioux Indians on the 
Platte River and the fall of Sebastopol in 
the Crimea, an ambitious, newly-appointed 
superintendent of the “common schools" 
was presiding over his first serious attempt 
at teacher-training, which he called 
“The County Teachers’ Institute’. Held 
in Doylestown during the last week in 
September, 1855, the institute celebrates 
this month its 100th anniversary. The 
man with the vision and leadership was 
Joseph Fell, Bucks County’s first public 
school superintendent. And, although the 
state law for the provision of public educa- 
tion was enacted 20 years before, it wasn’t 
until 1854 that the county had sufficient 
numbers of such schools to warrant the 
expense of a supervisor. 

Fell had served a term in the state legis- 
lature in 1837, just 3 years after the passing 
of the highly controversial bill guaranteeing 
the right of all Pennsylvania children to an 
education. It had been opposed for mean 
and for sincere reasons. But, we can 
imagine, from what he says on the subject 
in his earliest reports as superintendent, 
that Fell fought vigorously against the 
strong minority who seemed determined 
to repeal the bill. Dr. Fell thought the 
"common school" system, as it was called 
in his day, represented the true education 
of the republican form of government. 
In his second report, written in August 
1855, he recognizes the opposition of free 
schools from “‘among the well-to-do and 
educated”, which surprises and angers 
him. ‘Perhaps,’ he wrote in burning 
passion, “they well know that intelligence 
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will rout demagogism, and open the road 
to popularity and promotion for the poor 
man's son." 


RETURNING to his home in Bucking- 

ham after his term in Harrisburg, Fell 
continued to work for the spread of the 
common school idea until his efforts had 
made him the natural leader of the young 
movement within the county. His appoint- 
ment as supervisor was, therefore, no sur- 
prise. But the rapid and vigorous manner 
in which he began to whip the separate 
schools now under his charge into better 
shape brought consternation to teachers 
and the public who disliked his penetrating 
and frank criticisms. In March, 1855, he 
began his campaign to improve the caliber 
of the instruction through teacher training, 
and, by his own self-sacrificing inspiration, 
to stem the tide which was sweeping so 
many male instructors from the ranks by 
higher pay in other callings. ‘Several 
young men," Fell blushed to record, 
"learning where they could receive more 
wages, without hesitation, embraced the 
offer." 


In June, 1855, he was able to secure the 
advice and personal direction of the head 
of the New Jersey Teachers' Institute, Dr. 
Hoagland, to inaugurate a similar affair 
in the county, and to plan for an even 
more ambitious, week-long institute in 
September. 


That the training was needed there was 
no doubt. Fell reported with horror a 
schoolmaster who organized the ‘male 
scholars" into two regiments of warring 
combatants, armed them with clubs, and 
proceeded to let the little fellows have 
at each other by the hour, or as Fell puts 
it (we hope he exaggerated), “until the 
school ground was quite gory with their 
blood." No doubt some teachers are 
tempted in extreme moments to do like- 
wise today. "This master lost his job forth- 
with. 

Some comparatively milder, but to the 
ruthless eye of Joseph Fell, still heinous 
crimes were filthy classrooms, sloppy be- 


havior on the part of the teacher, and not 
using the blackboards for instruction and 
recitation. 


[T was no easy job for the first superin- 

tendent to visit his widely scattered 
domain. He had to do it by foot and horse- 
back. He reported to his superior in Harris- 
burg that he visited every one at least once 
in each year and a few several times. 


Few teachers were able to pull the wool 
over his eyes about the true conditions of 
their respective schools. He tells of arriving 
one day to notice the schoolmaster, some- 
one whom Fell suspected of being rather 
lazy and “not congenial to his employ- 
ment," coming to the window as Fell dis- 
mounted, then disappearing "without so 
much as a sign of greeting." By the time 
Fell had tied his horse, covered his saddle, 
and walked across the school yard, the in- 
structor had covered the blackboard with 
several exercises in grammar. Whereupon 
the not-to-be-duped official proceeded to 
examine the scholars on this pseudo-lec- 
ture, only to find not one who knew the 
slightest thing about it. The children 
were amused at the embarrassment of their 
master. Fell enjoyed the game with them 
by rubbing it in with a feigned disappoint- 
ment in the quality of the instruction. 


THE common school of 1855 was not 

in any way in contest with the private 
school, although several church schools 
and German-speaking schools at first op- 
posed them on the grounds that they 
would take away religion and the right to 
speak German. 


Fell won active support from the leaders 
of the private schools, and had nothing 
but praise for their officials in his reports. 
They both had the same goals but covered 
different areas. As for the religious training, 
in Fell's day virtually every school had regu- 
lar instruction in the Bible for all pupils 
every day. The amount and caliber of the 
religious instruction depended to a great 
extent on the teacher, however. Fell him- 
self felt very strongly that education 
must include the ethical and spiritual, and 
thought of the common school system as 
being based on such a principle. “‘Educate 
the children," he wrote in his 3rd report, 
"Educate them physically, mentally, moral- 


ly, and religiously. "This is the design of 
our present school system." 


It is good to note in an age where slavery 
was commonplace that racial intolerance 
was as unknown in the Bucks County 
schools of Joseph Fell as it is today. He 
records finding colored scholars in most 
of the schools in his territory, and in one 
there were 20 registered. Fell noted this 
with a glowing satisfaction, and hoped it 
would always be so. 


The 100th anniversary of the county's 
first Teachers’ Institute ought not to be 
passed by without an opportunity of doffing 
our hats to the courage, endurance and de- 
votion to the cause of free public educa- 
tion shown by Joseph Fell. His fight of 
wit and words is more important to the 
essential values we stand for than are the 
the battles fought with sword and bomb. 


Octagonal Schoolhouse (1802), on the corner 
of Swamp Rd. & 9nd St. Pike, is now a resi- 
dence. Below, the diagram of interior as it 


looked in 1855, (Pub. Sch. publication.) 


STOOLS 


MRS. CHARLES WILKINSON, in the 

old family home in Rushland, leaned 
back on the sofa and thought back to her 
school days in the one-room Rush Valley 
school house. *'Let me see, it was about 
sixty-six years ago when I started to go to 
school there. It was a long walk from 
where I used to live, but no one ever 
thought of taking us except on the very 
worst days in winter. "We carried a tin 
pail with a lid and a handle and there 
wasn't much variety in the pail,—sand- 
wiches, a pickle, a bit of cheese, and cake 
or a cookie. Mothers didn't make such a 
to-do about children drinking milk in 
those days. If we were thirsty, we drank 
water. The school-bell rang at 9 o'clock. 
We scurried in the double doors, flung 
our wraps on hooks in the long hall, and 
scrambled for seats. The best seats were 
at the back of the room and around the coal 
stove in the winter. 

""Two children took the water pail and 
went across the road to Buckman's every 
morning. The pail was put on a big hol- 
lowed-out stone in the hall and there we 
washed our hands.  Gutters carved in 
the stone carried the water out on the 
ground. 


"Nelly Fairbrother of Newtown was 
our teacher, and she was about as strict as 
she could be. One look from her sharp 
eyes and whispers died aborning. Her 
punishment was to stand a culprit on the 
platform facing the school-room and one 
taste of that lasted a good many months. 
There were usually about twenty pupils 
and the grades were from first to eighth. 
It took a long time for some of the farmers' 
sons to finish because they came during 
the winter months only and 20-year old 
boys were not unusual, hunched over their 
books in the back row. If an older boy be- 
came too obstreperous, Miss Nellie turned 
the matter over to the father to handle 
back of his barn. 


"We had 15 minutes of recess in the 
morning and in the afternoon and the 
girls tried in vain to get the boys to play 
games. We played the same games my 
grandchild does today, London Bridge, 
Prisoner's Base. No child ever thought 
of going home for lunch, there was too 
much fun going on in the school-yard, 

“Scriptures were read by Miss Nellie 
every morning, and later, when someone 
presented the school with a big American 


I REMEMBER 
MISS NELLIE 


flag, we stood around and saluted while 
the flag was run up on its pole. The 
privilege of raising the flag was coveted. 
There were no parties of any kind, no 
celebrations of holidays or birthdays. 
'There were no long holidays at Christmas 
or Easter, but I do remember that the 
school was closed one week in September or 
October for Teachers' Institute. We were 
taught the three R’s, algebra, history, 
geography, physical geography, and litera- 
ture. We memorized reams of poetry, 
and the student who could recite Evangeline 
from memory was looked upon with awe. 
The different grades recited from the front 
row of seats while the rest studied. Reading 
was the favorite subject because all the 
grades did this together, the young ones 
learning from the corrected pronunciation 
of the older ones. 


“Oh dear, I almost forgot to tell you 
about the Indian boys. They came from 
the Carlisle Indian School and worked for 
the farmers. They had to go to school 
in the winter and we had two or three each 
year. I must confess we girls were always a 
little afraid of them, not that we actually 
thought they would scalp us, but we knew 


Teachers and Pupils — Fairview School — 
Charles L. Wilkinson and Rienzi Worthington 


are here. Know any others? 


Courtesy Mrs. Charles Wilkinson 


NÁ 


Rush Valley School (circa 1891): 


Courtesy Mrs. Charles Wilkinson 


Katie Powers, Helen 


Coyle, Elsie Cadwallader, Watson Curtis, Emma Coyle, Willie 
Kirk, Laban Lochagim, Warren Worthington, Simon Roberts, 


Bessie Buckman, Lucy 


Coyle, Morris Worthington, Mary 


Kirk, Ida Carrigan, Annie Powers, Annie Wilkinson, Emma 


Carri Nellie Worthington, 


anny Fox, Sally Twining 


an 
(Sarah Wilkinson) Charles Cadwallader, Newland Balderson, 
Eddie Witheral, Tom Powers, Strickler Worthington, Walter 


Twining, Pat Powers and Miss Nelly Fairbrother. 


all the old Indian stories and we enjoyed 
a quivery anticipation that almost any- 
thing could happen. Inspectors came down 
from Carlisle from time to time and noth- 
ing exciting ever happened. 

“To tell the truth, our schooldays were 
pretty placid and if anything did happen, 
it was talked over for months. My husband 
went to the Fairview School in Warwick and 
unfortunately for him, his father was the 
secretary of the School Board, a position 
he held for fifty years. One time the boys 
lost their ball under the porch and noticing 
the boards were loose, they proceeded to 
rip them up. Their teacher, an individual 
with a fiery temper, strode out to stop 
them and stood on the boards. Young 
Charles heisted up the boards, teacher as 
well, while the others retrieved their ball. 
'This story went the rounds for years. 

"When Euphemia Atkinson taught school 
at Warwick, she had Clifford Ritter as a 
pupil. He was as active as a water-bug 
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and his favorite bedeviling of Miss Euph- 
emia was to crawl on his hands and knees 
from one aisle to the other. The students 
loved it, as Teacher dashed up and down 
the aisles trying to get her capable hands 
on him. One morning she came armed with 
a clothes rope. She tied Clifford in his 
seat. To this day he says he has never 
forgiven her, but he says it with a twinkle 
in his eye." 

The Wilkinson family have the minute 
books of the Warwick School Board from 
around 1840 to 1924, all the notes written 
in beautiful Spencerian handwriting. They 
also have the stubs of a leatherbound check- 
book. Watson Wilkinson, son of Charles, 
remembers his grandfather saying that 
sometimes the first monthly pay given to a 
new teacher was in the form of silver dollars. 
When no funds were available for paying 
the teacher in the early days, the school 
would close. Kids never get this break 
now-a-days. 


EN n = s 
Courtesy Mrs. Watson Rice 


Crowds watch as a young 
man tries the muscle-tester 
at the Midway Carnival. 
Bucks County communities 
fill the August calendar 
with fairs, raising funds 
for local fire companies 

or civic projects. 


Carversville s Fair 1s 

one of the few old-fashioned 
fairs left in the county 

where the goods, produce and 
arts and crafts of a small 
town are displayed. This 
year's fair is on 

September 10. 


Bob Stevens Photo 


CARNIVALS 


& 


Street Fairs 


With Illustrations by Frank Godwin 


ALTHOUGH we have no county fair, as 

we once did, most of our communities 
provide the vacationer and fun-seeking 
resident with a variety of street fairs and 
carnivals. 

They range from the small-town, one- 
day display of collections, baked goods, 
preserves and flowers, quilts and decorated 
pets (in Carversville, population 76 families) 


to the mammoth several-day celebration 


of the newest of community events, the 
Levittown-A-Ree (population in the tens 
of thousands, and still growing). 

The variety of attractions goes from 
Dublin’s Irish Festival to block parties 
in Yardley, Newtown’s community “Kof- 
fee Klatsch", Erwinna’s inviting art ex- 
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hibit on the lawn and New Hope’s attract- 
ively decorated carnival. 

As a county, we do need a county fair, 
and we should work together to make it 
possible. In the meantime, we recall 
words spoken 100 years ago, on August 21, 
1855, when Horace Greeley opened the 
Doylestown Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition. ‘The soldier and his weapons 
aré always on exhibition and a greedy 
press is eagerly listening to catch and 
trumpet his achievement. 

"Let us, at least, once in each year, 
bring together the best fruits of the farmer 
and the artisan. . . .and see if these do not 
fairly outvie the glittering trophies of 
destructive, desolating war." 


Below, the ladies assisting 

the Midway Carnival at 

the food stand. 

Sponsored by the Midway 
Fire Company at Lahaska 

on Route 202, the carnival 
grounds are closer to 
Buckingham. This is becoming 
one of the most popular small 
town carnivals of the area. 


Sara Clark Photos 
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Artist John Moody sketches 
one of the visitors, 
Josephine Braun, at the 
Tinicum Art Festival in 
Erwinna. An unusual, 
on-the-lawn show, the 
Tinicum Festival stresses 
exhibits of local 

arts and crafts 


WIN A PRIZE! 
If I fail to guess 
your weight 

within 2 pounds 


New Hope's Fair has 
possibly the most colorful 
sideshows and decorations, 
drawing on the many 

artists living in the area. 

Above, Producer St. John Terrell 
thrills the crowd with 

a fire-eating act. 


Hula-Hula dancers have 
been a feature of fairs 

and carnivals since the 
late 19th Century discovery 
of Polynesian music. 

The girls were a lively 
addition to a recent 

New Hope Fair. 


County Gardeners 


AUTUMN days bring 
to a dramatic cli- 
max the year-long ef- 
TA i + forts of the gardener, 
complicated by Na- 

9 : : 

W y A) ¢,2 ture's whims (heat and 
SPIN YAT AMA drought this summer). 
September plays a dual role,—a time to 
collect and a time to plant. No matter 
how busy the gardener with the activities 
of the harvest, exhibiting prize specimens, 
flower arrangements in fall flower shows, 
canning and freezing abundance from the 
kitchen garden, and gathering flowers, 
seeds and pods for dried bouquets, now 
is the starting point for her bulb planting 
program. 

Of course you can procrastinate—I’ve 
been known to—you'l get daffodils even 
if planted in December, but not blue ribbon 
numbers. They really need the early fall 
to make good root growth. 

Others may have, but Ethel Williamson 
of Westwind Farm is one person who will 
have no regrets as she contemplates her 
gardens this fall. Do you think a little 
weather like a 95 degree temperature keeps 
Ethel from working in the earth? Mercy 
no! She follows the oft-repeated advice 
to work in the cool of the morning and 
work she does. From the appearance of 
her gardens, it seems there must be more 
than seven mornings a week. It gladdens 
the heart of every visitor to see a weedless 
garden with a gorgeous display of color 
at all times, even the ''off" weeks when 
others apologize and say, “come next 
week".  Ethel's blooms always seem a 
little bigger than one's own. 

This year, Ethel's special pride is in her 
chrysanthemums. Many are exotic spider 
varieties and spoons. Cy, better look 
to your laurels come time to exhibit. 

Cy Denison is the chrysanthemum king 
of our little section of Bucks County, and 
each time I have prevailed on him to let 
me exhibit his blooms, they win. 

Both Ethel and Cy go in for tuberous 
begonias, too. This column might get 
them vying with each other, who knows? 

. . 
FLOWER shows in September are a dime 

a dozen, but each one occupies an im- 
portant place in its own community and 


has its own faithful following. Artists 
exhibit paintings, musicians give con- 
certs, writers publish. Gardening is like- 
wise a creative process and we too must 
satisfy our egos by public recognition. 
Let all who are horticulturally-minded take 
in as many fall flower shows as time per- 
mits. Comparison will enable each group 
to learn from the other. 

The vegetable departments in flower 
shows have the greatest appeal for men. 
Are they always hungry? Big and hand- 
some specimens may show what the gar- 
dener can produce, but it is the puny young 
specimens which taste the best. A good 
judge will consider edibility when awarding 
prizes. 

e 
A LITTLE word about dried material. 
This is a hobby which can get out of 
bounds, requiring two or three attics and a 
barn for storage. I have just had a house- 
cleaning. Decided to turn over a new 
dried leaf and start over again with my 
collecting. I feel virtuous having achieved 
two admirable results,—pleasing my family 
and Miss Joan Skirdlant, chairman, Am- 
bler School of Horticulture, to whom I 
have given my loot to be sold at the Harvest 
Home Show on September 24. Some of my 
treasures came from Panama and Ecuador.” 
. e 


WHAT is a Distelfink? Pve just learned 

it is a Pennsylvania Dutch bird, but 
my informant did not know how to spell 
it. Neither do I. Doylestown Nature 
Club staging chairman, Mrs. W. A. Rawak 
and Mrs. Arthur Heritage, are creating one 
for their “Plain and Fancy" flower show 
to be held September 14 and 15, Presby- 
terian Educational Building, Doylestown. 


DRIED material became side-tracked 

back there. Here is information for the 
how-to-do-it department. To retain their 
color when dried, flowers should be cut 
when just coming into full bloom, not just 
past. Milkweed pods get mildewy if left 
too long in the weather. Sumac gathered 
early is a rosy red. Leaves should be 
stripped from the stem, flowers tied in 
small bunches. These should be hung 
upside down away from strong sunlight 
in a dry place. Damp cellars produce mil- 
dew. Save florist boxes to store bouquets. 
Keeps them free from dust, cobwebs and 
mice. —Sally McComas 


amateur 
artists, actors 


find a home 


in a north county 


barn 


AFTER producing their plays in high 

school auditoriums and the Silverdale 
Fire House for several years the group of 
amateur players known as the Town and 
Country Barn finally achieved a real barn 
last September. It is a rustic structure 
which they rent from a member of the 
Philadelphia orchestra, Gabriel Braver- 
man, who has a summer home near Silver- 
dale. 


Their current play, which will be pro- 
duced September 10th, 15th and 16th, 
is “Night Must Fall" by Emlyn Williams, 
an eerie thing peculiarly suited to the at- 
mosphere of the shadowy, vaulted roof, 
dim corners, and the faint outdoor night 
sounds of country fields. 


As the real object of the group is to 
establish an art center, the plays were 
started as a means of raising funds. There 
are about thirty members from a widely 
scattered area. Anyone who is ambitious 
to act can join their casts. Usually about 
half the cast is from the membership and 
half outsiders. Any kindred soul is wel- 
come here. 


It requires about fifteen people, besides 
the cast, to produce a play. At present 
Alice Patterson is acting as producer, with 
Fred Selchner of Kulpsville as director. 
Dan Alterman of Perkasie has charge of 
producing the scenery and stage settings 
with everyone lending a hand with paint 
brush, hammer and saw. Cliff Coughlin of 
Sellersville heads the cast as “Dan” and is 
supported by Everett Touissaint of Mor- 
wood, Hazel Hanna of Souderton, Doc 
Shelly of Souderton, Lee Quinn of Hatboro, 
Emilie Campbell of Perkasie, Edith Van 
Nook of Lansdale, Sue Norman of Green 
Lane and Elsie Kirk of Green Lane. The 
first five are members. 


Town 
& 
Country 
Barn 


Courtesy Roy F. Stettner 


Sara Clark Photos 


Old Mills In Bucks County 


oe 


Mrs. Edgar Muth helps her husband when 
there's a rush of work at Springtown Mill. 


Springtown Mill in its green valley looks 
much as it did 192 years ago. 


A number of picturesque 18th and 19th 

century grist mills operating mostly 
with water power still grind feed in Bucks 
County. The Durham Mill, pictured 
above, was built about 1820 on the founda- 
tions of the old Durham Iron Furnace, 
erected in 1727 at Durham, one of the 
earliest in the state. 

For the last 65 years the mill has been 
owned by three generations of Riegels. 
George H. passed it to his son Harvey K, 
whose son Floyd E. Riegel is the present 
miller. In the early forties the production 
of custom-made flour ceased but feed mix- 
tures are still ground. An attrition mill 
was installed with the water power from 
Durham Creek turning the great wheel. 


SINCE Abraham Funk built the Spring- 

town Mill in 1763 it has never been out 
of the Funk family. The present owner is 
Harry H. Funk, retired, who lives in 
Bethlehem where his son Henry resides. 
For the last 34 years Edgar Muth has leased 
it. When he converted from the old mill 
stones to a hammer mill a few years ago 
farmers at first complained their cattle 
wouldn't eat the feed. The spring-fed mill 
pond never freezes so deep it cannot furnish 
water power to run the major part of the 
machinery. When help is short Mrs. Muth 
lends an efficient hand. 


CLYMER’S Mill near Thatcher was 

built 120 years ago by David Sheard 
and the covered bridge near by is still 
called Sheard’s Mill bridge. John Clymer 
and his son Ira use the old-time water power 
and the stones unless the Tohickon is low, 
then they change to electric motors. They 
do custom grinding for neighboring farmers. 
As sharpening mill stones is an almost for- 
gotten trade, the Clymer’s keep their 
stones in order themselves. 


PLEASANT VALLEY Mill is now owned 

by Howard S. Yost who can trace his 
deed back 120 years. Once a powder mill 
and a sawmill stood nearby. About 14 
years ago the old waterwheel wore out and 
as it could produce only 20 to 40 horse 
power, the mill was converted to electric. 

Flour was made on burrstones and feed 
on sandstones. In the very old type the 
lower stone revolved and the upper one 
remained stationary. Newer stones re- 
versed this procedure. "There are other old 
mills in the county which we will picture 
as we find them. 


Pleasant Valley Mill 40 years ago. Howard 
S. Yost, present owner (right), beside father 
F. S. Yost who bought mill in 1903. 


' autos 
Clymer's Mill near Thatcher still uses old 
water-powered mill stones when enough 
water runs in Tohickon Creek. 


Old mill stones lean against Springtown Mill, 
their usefulness passed. 


Courtesy Howard S. Yost 


The 
Great Valley 
Mills 


VALLEY B 
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Most people knowingly agree that stone 

ground flour is healthful and interest- 
ing in texture and taste, yet few have 
actually eaten products from stone grind- 
ing, and fewer still have seen a flour mill 
that retains stone milling. 

The only stone-grinding flour mill in 
Bucks County, and one of the few remaining 
in the East is the Great Valley Mills at 
Ivyland. Most of the more than thirty 
varieties of flours and meals produced 
there are milled on silicious burrstones, 
now only obtainable from England and 
France. 

Stone grinding permits the retention of 
natural nutritive values, lost in the large 
commercial mills, where flour is produced 
between gigantic stainless steel rollers at 
high speeds. The temperature generated 
by these high speed mills removes most 
of the health value of the grain, and pro- 
duces the uniform and unappetizing smooth- 
ness of modern commercial breads. 

Great Valley Mills is owned and managed 
by Edward and Elizabeth Aloes, a couple 
dedicated to providing today's cook with 
products that exactly duplicate the health- 
giving tastiness of old-fashioned cooking. 


vie the f ew milis The firm name dates from the year 1710, 
m t e entire east and predecessors of the Aloes supplied 
still producing the Continental Army with flour. The 


Aloes bought the business from the widow 
of a miller who had conducted it for forty 
years. They moved from Paoli to Ivyland, 
where they converted a barn into a water- 
powered stone grinding mill. They found, 
incidentally, that the house which they now 


stone ground 
bread and pastry flour. 
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occupy had itself been a local mill many 
years before. 

Reading a list of the flours and meals 
now prepared by Great Valley Mills is 
exciting to any palate tired of the pallid 
pablum sold as bread by most grocers. 
In the bread and griddle-cake flours, the 
list contains every imaginable type from 
unbleached white flour (of either North 
Dakota wheat, or, for the real health 
faddists, of organic wheat grown on the 
Aloes’ farm without commercial fertilizers) 
to the little-known flours such as soya 
bean, brown rice, potato and oatmeal. 
Their breakfast foods and cereals offer 
Irish oatmeal, cereals made from wheat, 
barley or rye, and all types of corn meal, 
including, for our Southern cousins, beaten 
hominy and grits. One special cereal that 
can be served hot, cold, or as a dessert 
topping, is honey wheat, made from 
natural grain sweetened with honey and 
brown sugar and scented with vanilla and 
cinnamon. 

The public demand—and their business 
is largely direct mail—is so great for 
the products with the home-made taste 


that the firm has added side lines of typical 
Pennsylvania country foods, like smoked 
hams, bacons, turkey and scrapple; a 
wide variety of jams and preserves, in- 
cluding both peach and apple butter made 
without artificial flavoring or preservatives, 
and relishes and pickles with wonderful 
German names like senfgherkin. 

They still have many customers who want 
vitamin and  mineral-rich supplemental 
foods. Wheat germ forms the base for 


healthful candies, even a milk bar that 
contains no salt or chocolate. Some of the 


dietary products seemed designed to attract 
only Bernard McFadden— pacific sea kelp 
and alfalfa tablets. 

At the mill itself and in the showroom 
there is a pleasant family atmosphere, 
where everyone seems enthusiastic about 
the value and virtue of the old-fashioned 
hand-made production of good food. That 
this method requires more actual hard work 
to achieve results unobtainable by ma- 
chine techniques can be seen in the motto 
displayed at the mill: “Anyone who enjoys 
work will have a good time in this institu- 
tion.” 


The beautiful home of the Aloes in Ivyland was itself 
The race ran to the right of the house. 


once an old mill. 


Churches in the County 


Hal Clark Fhoto 


St. John's Ev. & Reformed., Riegelsville 
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THE tall spire of St. John Evangelical and 

Reformed Church at Riegelsville dom- 
inates the landscape along River Road. It 
is a handsome church, wearing its years 
gracefully. The front is almost covered 
with ivy. A wide driveway curves to its 
entrance. 

The church society was organized in 1849 
and after occupying a Union Church with 
St. Peter’s Lutheran congregation for more 
than twenty years, the present church was 
built. Made of sandstone quarried at 
Lumberville, the building and furnishings 
cost more than $15,000. 


The first organist for the cottage organ 
in the new church was John T. Wolfinger 
who was paid a dollar a Sunday. In 1895, 
a short time before his death, John L. 
Riegel gave money for a pipe organ which 
was dedicated in March of that year. The 
organ is still used, electrified now, with 
Mrs. Edna Kreis as organist. 


When the church was built, Anthony 
Laubach, Nicholas Wolfinger and Abraham 
Edinger were serving as Elders. The min- 
ister was Rev. G. W. Aughinbaugh. The 
present minister is Rev. Samuel Kirk who 
has filled this position for thirty-one years. 


The old cemetery back of the Union 
Church, now St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 
never has had denominational demarca- 
tions. Both congregations use it. In the 
early days, when a death occurred, a plot 
was staked off and assigned to the bereaved 
family with no charge. The first death was 
that of a small son of Samuel Bougher in 
1850. The cemetery was managed by both 
churches until 1899 when the Riegelsville 
Union Cemetery was chartered and man- 
aged along more systematic lines. 


When the cemetery was first opened an 
area in one corner was fenced off for the 
burial of friendless unknowns who met 
death in the community. In time it was 
called “The Unknown Plot", which has a 
kindlier sound than *''Potter's Field". As 
the cemetery was enlarged at different times 
this plot emerged from its out-of-the-way 
corner to quite a central location. In 1906 
Mrs. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., erected a granite 
monument on which was the inscription; 
“To The Memory Of The Unknown Dead 
—1906." Frank Bare is the present sexton, 
having served for 15 years. He says that 
of the 500 graves he has opened, only 10 
were for babies. 
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Names of people who once figured large 
in the affairs of the church have changed 
with the years. One of the most prominent 
and benevolent was John L. Riegel, who 
built the Riegelsville Academy in 1883 and 
assigned it to the management of the church. 
Two years later he founded the public 
library, housed in the academy. The library 
still occupies the old building, but the school 
closed in 1916. After the Durham Town- 
ship High School was built in Riegelsville 
the attendance at the Academy steadily 
decreased. Today there are descendents of 
John Riegel living in and around the town, 
but none live in Riegelsville of that name. 

Other names that figured prominently in 
the affairs of the church in by gone years 
were Fackenthal, Trauger, Boyer, Tinsman, 
Stover, Laubach, Lesh, Worman, Raub, 
Hunt, Shimer and many others. Some of 
them are still familiar, others are gone. 

About twenty years ago an Evangelical 
congregation united with the church, hence 
the present name. Plans are under way to 
unite with a Congregational Christian 
Church in 1957. This will probably bring 
the present membership of 225 closer to 
the seating capacity of the church which 
is 450. 

B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., noted for his inter- 
est in everything historical, published a com- 
plete, illustrated history of the church in 
1911. 


Remember 
the old 
TROLLEYS? 


Bucks County was once 
criss-crossed by trolley lines. 


Read about them in the OCTO- 
BER issue of TRAVELER. 


only $2.00 to subscribe now 


BUCKS COUNTY'S COMPLETE 


CRAFTS Ss 


DOYLESTOWN HOBBY SHOP 
63 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


Mail Orders Filled - Phone 5894 


From the “glory hole" 
these early American tools 
drew molten glass to be 
fashioned. into objects 

of airy grace. 


THE “Glory Hole" is the glass-blowers' 

term for the opening in the furnace 
from which molten glass is withdrawn by 
the assistant master blower. The “gather” 
of glass "metal" is slightly inflated, then 
taken over by the master blower or “‘gaffer’’. 
With tools that seem both crude and 
ugly, some of which are unchanged in 
design from the days of the early Phoeni- 
cians, glass-blowers fashion delicate puffs 
of crystal, and add graceful handles, rings 
or applied loops. 


Although there are today only two glass- 
houses in America where high quality 
table-ware is blown, in the 18th and 19th 
centuries we had many glass-houses whose 
products are now internationally prized. 
Beginning with Caspar Wistar of South 
Jersey and Frederick Wilhelm Stiegel of 
Mannheim, Pa., in colonial times, glass- 
houses slowly conquered the problems of 
improving the quality of “metal” and 
training native craftsmen, until American 
glass equalled in beauty the glass of the 
best European houses. 


The Bucks County Historical Society's 
museum in Doylestown contains probably 
the most complete collection of American 
trade and professional tools and equipment 
in the country. Its glass-blowers’ display 
has been labelled the second best in this 
country by the curator of the Corning 
Museum, acknowledged as the finest. 
This display of glass-blowers’ tools and 
production is only one of over fifty col- 


At 


Treasures of the Museum 


Beauty in Glass 


lections of different trades, arts and crafts 
in the Bucks County museum. 
THE collection was largely gathered by 

Horace M. Mann, with the cooperation 
of John Dorflinger, an heir of the Christian 
Dorflinger Glass Works, manufacturers 
of glass from 1865 to 1 21. Their last 
factory was at White Mills in Wayne 
County, Pa. The museum collection in- 
cludes tools used by one of their master 
blowers, John Larsen. Some of the tools, 
given by John Larsen’s son, Ivan, were 
made by the factory blacksmith in the late 
1860's. 

Dorflinger’s Glass Works were noted for 
the quality of their "flint" (lead) glass, 
and supplied the White House with sets 
of table-ware through a number of ad- 
ministrations. 

The objects in the muesum's display are 
labelled in the accompanying caption. A 
detailed study of the use of the tools 
cannot be given in this short space, al- 
though most encyclopedias and the well- 
known McKearin’s “American Glass" des- 
cribe at length glass-making techniques. 

The tradition of these early glass-blowers 
is being maintained, for American manu- 
facturers produced within the last 20 years 
a crystal glass of previously unequalled 
clearness. Contemporary Steuben glass, 
blown, molded and etched, is found in the 
collections of famous museums and in 
households of royalty throughout the world. 

Open to the student of glass manufacture, 
to the historian and sociologist, to the 
anthropologist and archeologist (for early 
American tools give clues to the artifacts 
of man's earliest cultures) and to the 
amateur of beauty in craft, the extra- 
ordinary collection at the Museum in 
Doylestown provides hours of instruction 
and esthetic pleasure. 


GLASS-BLOWER'S tools (above) used at Dorflinger Works. (a) "iron" (blow-pipe) for 
removing molten glass, (b) "punty"', pontil rod, used by master blower, (c & d) "snaps", later 
invention for holding glass in process, (e, f & h) paddles and rolling block for preliminary form- 
ing, (g) ‘‘clappers’’ for forming stems, (i & j) "tool" or pucellas for shaping, (k & |) tweezers 
for applying handles and ornament, (m & n) trimming and handle shears, (o & p) measuring 
gages, (q & r) caliper rules. (Below) Molds and mold products. 
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ALL OuR ANIMALS 


GARDY’S 


ARE RAISED 
ON THE BOTTLE! Books and Stationery 
Story Book Zoo is a Unique Idea 
Created by Bernard Bertolet Hallmar k Greeting Cards 
and first offered to the public in March, For All Occasions 


1950. There was no charge at the 
original opening; today, at the insis- 


tence of the public itself, there is a Main and State Streets 
charge of 50c per adult and 25c per 
child. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Children and parents may photograph 

the animals, which wander freely in the 

stillness of a shady forest on the banks , 

of Neshaminy Creek, thus giving our YEAKEL'S BAKERY 
young visitors confidence that the ani- 


mals are tame and harmless. 19 South Hellertown Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 
THE STORY BOOK 200 27 East Walnut Street 
Route 1 Langhorne, Pa. Sellersville, Pa. 


Baker of the Famous 
BERT SMITH'S Bucks County Shoo-Fly Pies 


Doylestown Cycle 
At All GOOD Grocers 
& Sport Shop Where Frozen Foods Are Solá 


SCHOOL AND CLUB 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL SPORTS 


The Best in Fishing & Camping Supplies 
Raleigh & Schwinn Bicycle Sales & Service 


Distributor For Spalding, Rawlings 
& Wilson Athletic Equipment 


15 W. OAKLAND AVE. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
DOYLESTOWN 3209 


“The Home of Quality Chicken” 


4 argt S FRESH IN PARTS ROTISSERIED 
À HI 
E» COMPLETE CARRY-OUT SERVICE 
CHICKEN SHOPPE Featuring Our Own Home-Made Salads and Soups 


70 WEST STATE STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. PHONE 9550 
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Folks & Tales 


Bas CS [T'S A small world: 
| MESA T : 


The Pennsylvania 
4 Dutch Pottery Com- 
| pany is across the 
| state line in East Pales- 
7 <L tine, Ohio.  Confus- 

ing, ain't? 

On Guard! Levittown's Ed Colanti, a 
former fencing star at N.Y.U., is interested 
in rounding up Bux Countians who enjoy 
the sport. . .If you think Fracture painting 
went out with grand-ma's sampler, serve 
yourself a happy memory and see the pains- 
taking, beautiful work of New Hope new- 
comer Dorothy Harris down along the 
Windy Bush. . .Bux photog Jim Barlow, 
who recently climbed a 100 foot carnival 
rigging to photograph a stunt man plunging 
from that height into a five-foot tank of 
flaming water, remembers less hazardous 
but equally thrilling doings. In the golden 
age of dance bands, he played drums for 
Tommy Dorsey. 


7 
N 


Pleasant thought: it's 30 degree below 
zero at the Shearer Ice Cream plant in 
Doylestown. . .Ex-Bux radio script writer, 
Mike Borden, when asked on local radio 
how long her well-known soap opera heroine 
had been finding happiness: ‘‘For 13 horri- 
ble years." 


Many years ago residents along the tow- 
path north of Pt. Pleasant numbered the 
canal bridges to ensure proper mail delivery. 
A recent recount showed that long-time 
Bridge #4 was actually Bridge #5. Sherry 
Drawbaugh, George Baker, Jake 
Gwynne and other citizens didn't take to 
the new change, but finally had to yield to 
the times. They erected a new sign— 
Bridge #5 Ustabefore. 


Rex Brown, the county’s illustrious 
hunter-fisherman, doesn't like to remember 
it, but two seasons ago he sat up all night 
waiting for the first light of dawn and the 
opening of the wild duck season. Crack 
shot Brown took his stand, levelled his shot- 
gun and bagged the season's first and most 
discussed kill—a farmer's wooden decoy! 

Jane Shaffer, the quiet young lady who 
occasionally takes to the high board at the 
Aquaclub, is too modest to talk about it, 
but back home in Carversville she has a 
raft of swimming and diving trophies— 


including an Army championship for Europe 

. .Herm Zettler, proprietor of the Wash- 
ington Crossing Inn, famous for its roast 
duck, was plagued by a gourmet magazine 
for his ''secret" recipe. Determined, the 
magazine sent out a questionnaire—dozens 
of confusing and intricate questions about 
duck and oven. Across the sheet, Herm 
wrote in a strong hand, “We just cook it!" 


A. Russell Thomas, the Doylestown 
Intelligencer's veteran reporter, started his 
journalism career with Philadelpbia's North 
American back in 1911. Russ has been 
picking Doylestown over Lansdale High in 
the annual football classic, every game of 
which he's covered, for the past quarter 
century. (Few people know he's a Lansdale 
native!) Russ, who once used the pen 
name of Art Dope, has been on most 
of the country's major news stories, has 
witnessed several electrocutions at the State 
Pen as well as some of the most electrifying 
back-room political sessions in our history. 
'The most exciting story in 30 years? The 
kidnapping of Caleb Milne III back in the 
’30s. Young Milne's badly beaten body 
was found near Rt. 202 at Ingham Springs 
after ransom notes had been sent to his 
wealthy family. He was taken to the old 
Doylestown Hospital where newspaper and 
radio men converged from across the na- 
tion. After days of hysterical publicity, 
road blocks and some of journalism’s most 
sensational writing, the embarrassing truth 
came out—Mr. Milne didn’t like the idea 
of waiting to become an heir, took a short 
cut, sent out the ransom notes and kid- 
napped himself! A little known post-script 
is that Milne went on to become a nation’s 
hero. A pilot, he was killed in action in 
World War II. 

—Bob Brugger 


PEPE EP EE 


Miss Leslies BEHAVIOR BOOK 
guided the young ladies by telling 
them that they should not wear black 
silk mitts to breakfast, eat salt fish in 
public, and that they should not gnaw 
a bone or pick their teeth or rock on 
the porch. She also warned them that 
women with painted faces and wearing 
white kid gloves were dangerous and 
that a man who prolonged his evening 
call beyond ten o'clock was also a 
questionable character.—Harry Emer- 
son Wilde “The Delaware". 
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Our new Fall Fabrics 


are here! 


Also a complete line of 


gimps, welting and other trimmings 


62 E. Oakland Ave. DOYLESTOWN, PA. Phone: 9498 


This “whiffy” 
little mirror 
will give a 


INTERIORS 
fairy touch to 


any room! Announcing 


$6.50 The week of Sept. 19-24 will be tea time 
1 each day from 2 to 5. 

Meet Joyce Judge and see her latest col- 

lection of the outstanding and exciting new 


fall fabrics. 
Old Second St. Pike Rt. 232 Richboro, Pa. ELmwood 7-5461 


These weathervanes are 
made of copper hand- 
beaten into old molds, 
cut out by hand, and 
hand-soldered — exact- 
ly the way they were 
made 150 years ago. 
Included are a hand- 
spun copper ball, a set 
of brass cardinals and a 
steel spire complete and 


ready for mounting with 


fine old antique finish. 


MAX STEINHARDT 


Sergeantsville New Jersey 
Phone: Lambertville 2-0993R3 
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LOCAL NEWS 
7:45 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


EVERY HOUR — 
ON THE HOUR 


FROM 


WBUX 


1570 on Your Dial 
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LADIES’ DAY 
IS EVERY DAY WITH US! 


Because We Design and Build 
Their Kitchens Just the Way 
They’ve Always Wanted Them 


Our Specialty - Custom Cabinets 
In Natural Birch & Knotty Pine 


Edward J. 
DORNEY CABINET CO. 
650 E. Broad St. - Quakertown 
Phone 621 


FOR SCHOOL 


LUNCH BOXES THERMOS BOTTLES 
JUNIOR TOILET KITS FOR BOARDERS 
PEN AND PENCIL SETS 


AND FOR THE HOME 


ALWAYS THE FINEST IN 
PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 
AND SICK ROOM SUPPLIES 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


Always Oceans 
of Notions 
at 


DEATERLY'S DRY GOODS 
915 W. Broad St. Phone 1169-R 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


MINNINGER'S 
STAMP & COIN SHOP 
Every Collection Need Approvals Sent 


Open Every Day 


143 S. Main St. 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Sun. Hours 1-6 p.m. 


Route 309 
Phone 2549 


ANTIQUES 


tEPAIRED AND REFINISHED 


7» Whitley 


RIVER ROAD 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, 
PHONE PENNINGTON 7-0748W 
CUSTOM FURNITURE 


BUCKS HOOPER MOTORS Ltd. 


COUNTY'S 


NM SALES AND SERVICE FOR 
AGENCY FINE IMPORTED CARS 
T Compete Bentley Porsche Jaguar 
: Tours PaA 
WETHERILL| ^s rr, 
& GERAGHTY rian 300 HOMAN & MAPLE AVES. 
Phone 3154 TRENTON 8, N.J. EXPORT 6-9339 


Dodge 
Flair Fashioned 
for You 


W. H. WATSON & SON 


135 SourH MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, 


PA, 


DopGE AND PLYMOUTH 


America’s Most Smartly Different Car 2 


Call Today—Try Chrysler's 100 Million Dollar Ride 


HARBISON OLDSMOBILE wc. 
Route One M tod 4 Morrisville, Pa. 


THE FINEST IN SALES AND SERVICE 
Wm. H. Stahl Chevrolet Inc. 


365 STREET RD., SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
CALL ELMWOOD 7-2295 


“A good buy all-ways” 


YOU'LL GET CORRECT ANSWERS 
SUNNYSIDE BOAT YARD TO YOUR PHOTO QUESTIONS AT 


BUCKS COUNTY'S FINEST Kk l [4 H 0 L S 5 


U-Make-It Kit Boats 


Firestone Motors S COUNTY'S 
Marine Supplies & Boat Rentals ont NI Wiper = "vnd 5 
BRIDGEWATER, PA. COrnwells 0447 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Motor Trips 


LOOKING for out 

of the way places 
of interest. is fun for 
s most travelers. If your 
S==* curiosity is tinged with 
re ares a spirit of adventure, 
“SC ë then you will enjoy 
the trip outlined for this month. 


This is not a trip to be taken in Sunday 
clothes. Comfortable walking shoes, old 
clothes and a good sense of direction will 
be the orders for the day. The destination— 
Haycock Mountain. 

'The mountain is located in the northern 
end of the county, and has been the object 
of geological study. Crumbled remains of 
towers and a plaque imbedded in a rock 
are the imprints left from such expeditions. 
'There are other imprints, too. Deep ridges 
in the rocks on the lower level, worn from 
constant use, tell the story of an old sled 
road. Nearby residents relied upon the 
mountain for their winter fuel, carrying the 
timber down by sled to the mill. 


Old Haycock used to play a romantic 
role.  Picnickers would scramble up to 
the top for a day of good food and fun. 
But that was before the automobile came 
and gave us an easy way to climb moun- 
tains. Since then, the trees have grown, 
bushes filled in the paths, and Bucks 
County began to forget the way to the top. 
Even the wildlife abandoned it for more 
fruitful grounds—all except the black 
snakes (harmless to humans, these snakes 
are the rattlers' enemy). 


To reach the mountain, travel U. S. 611 
to Harrow and take the intersecting road 
(Pa. 412) north. Turn left at the next 
intersection (Pa. 563). At this point, note 
your mileage. When you have traveled 
1.2 miles, turn onto the one lane dirt road 
to the right. 

As you travel this road, you will pass 
lanes into private farms. If you continue 
straight on to the crest of the hill, you will 
reach a wide portion of road, faintly resemb- 
ling a triangle. Park your car. At this 
point, you are half way up Haycock. 
From now on, it's up to you. 

'The path is well worn, and you will have 
no difficulty following it to the first fork. 
Take the path to the right. 


18 YEARS OF COMPLETE 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 


LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


Phones: Lambertville 9-0433 & 9-0455 
ATLANTIC and GOODYEAR 


Products 


home 
loans 


insured 


savings 
DOYLESTOWN FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


17 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


THE 


ONE DOLLAR 
GIFT SHOP 


LOCATED NEXT TO 
THE HENRY'S 
CHUTNEY HOUSE SHOP 


FEATURES GIFTS AT NOT MORE 
NOR LESS THAN ONE DOLLAR 


Phone Sugan 5364 
LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Route 32 RIVER ROAD 


1252525 5255252525252525252525 52525255P] 
PAINTING Sas 


fine 
quality 


CARL HUBBARD 


DECORATING 


workmanship 


BOSTON Shots 


(FREY SHOE STORE 
\2 S. Main St Doylestown 


| WILL GIVE YOU 
DOUBLE VALUE 


of your used car on a 


'55 PONTIAC 


Cash value as listed in the 
eurrent Red Book National 
Used Car Market Report 


TWICE WHAT 
YOUR CAR IS WORTH 


Al Wilson pontine 


244 S. York Rd. Hatboro, Pa. 


OSborne 5-4540 


| The Most Charming 
Toys in the World 


by Steiff 


Creators of the 


Beloved Teddy Bear 


They're Soft, Plush, Washable 
Strikingly Realistic 


| AND WE CARRY THE FULL LINE 


| FOSTERS 


Goodyear Store 
137 - 139 South Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4348 
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You will now find the climbing a bit more 
steep, with several fallen saplings to over- 
come. You will soon come to an area of 
boulders. The path at this point becomes 
very difficult to follow. However, if you 
brought along that good sense of direction, 
you won’t want to turn back. But a word 
of caution. You will be very wise to take 
chalk, or some other means of blazing a 
trail. It will be easy to become confused, 
and the knowledge that the trail down is 
marked will be a great help after you reach 
the top. 

ONCE you are there, you will find sights 
to make the long trudge well worth 


the effort. The boulders that lie on top 
of Haycock are accurately described as 
being as big as houses. In addition, there 
is a table rock, a huge boulder supported 
by columns of stone about 10 or 12 feet 
high. Nearby is a bulging rock, poised 
as if by magic, atop another boulder. 
No amount of effort can budge it. 

Nowhere in the county will you find 
surroundings to compare with this silent 
graveyard of boulders. If you decide to 
explore the area or try other paths, take 
care. It is not difficult to become lost or 
confused. Many a party has wandered for 
hours before finding the trail that leads 
them down. If you are not used to trail 
techniques or climbing, guard against 
fatigue. There are no refreshing water or 
food stops to be found in the woods, so 
carry your own provisions. 

If you give up, return to the main road. 
But don’t go home. Turn right and travel 
to the next road junction. Take the right 
fork, a dirt road, and from then on, a series 
of right-hand turns will take you around 
the base of the mountain. A worthwhile 
trip in itself. You will eventually return to 
route 412 north of Harrow. 

If you like the idea of climbing moun- 
tains, but by automobile, Bucks County 
answers that desire too. It will be in this 
column next month. —B.M.A. 


Pb bbb ak al aiea 


A twenty-ton trailer drew up opposite 
A foreign-made bantam whose engine 
had quit. 
The truck-pilot favored the scene with a 
squint, 
“Whatcha run outa, Mac? 
fluid or flint?” 
—Edward O. Staley 


Shouting, 


PERSONAL POCKET STAMP 


THE CANDLE 
STUDIO 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope 


Candles — all shapes, sizes and colors — 
lots of new ideas. Also glass, linens, 
gifts, greeting cards. 


\ 
wM mp 


This handy 3 line pocket rubber stamp 
Drop in for coffee. comes in a nickel plated metal case, 
with inked pad and collapsible handle 
ready for instant use. Size 2’’x 5". 
IDEAL FOR STAMPING YOUR PERSONAL 


EFFECTS - BOOKS - PAPERS - CHECKS - ETC. 
DON SANDS Send $1.00 Check or Money Order. 
Quality Shoes No C.O.D's. 4th line add 35c extra 
e: A. C. M. Co., Dept. V 
20-11 Steinway Street, L.I.C. 5, N.Y. 
@ Treadeasy r uas 
€ Airstep Specializing 
9 Little Yankee in Arrangements 
& a 
Rana for Weddings 
143 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa, and Receptions 
WE DELIVER 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


Shop in Upper Bucks 


MULLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 


—— Collectors’ Items 


Rt. 309, 1 Mile N. of Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone Quakertown 416-R-2 


The Family Shoe Store since 1868 
FOR MEN FOR WOMEN 


Nunn-Bush Red Cross 
Weyenberg Enna-Jettick KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
Freeman American Girl 7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4666 
Sundial Shoes for ALL the Family YE OLDE AU ha BY P 785 
h PLANTER...2eady to Assemble! [/ 
Hinkel & Biehn LATE rr 
ge cus Cie Cre E aine 
239 West Broad Street SAMAE- TIME. PROFITS! 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania 211 JENNINGS ROAD 
BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 


IN OUR 20TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
—AS ALWAYS— 


THIS IS THE PLACE 
TO BUY YOUR FURS 


Here you are sure of fine quality and fine 
treatment. Here you are positive of honest 


value. 
You can have your furs custom-made to measure 
right at our factory in Quakertown. 

Over 125,000 satisfied customers 


Open Daily 9 - 5:30 Fri. Nites 7 to 9 
Air Conditioned C CNo Parking Problems 


218 New Street 


FUR PRODUCTS LABELED 
TO SHOW COUNTRY OF €. Quakertown, Pa. 
ORIGIN OF IMPORTED * & hd Allentown Branch: 
FURS 1014 Hamilton St. 


R. if], GROUTHAMEL IC. 
LARGE STOCK of HALF.WEIGHT 
and FULL-WEIGHT SLACKS 


NOW ON HAND— FROM $6.75 
IRREGULARS LOWER 


FACTORY & SALES ROOM SECUS ^ m 
aily 
125 So. 3rd. St. 7 A.M. to 8:30 P.M. 
Saturday 
PERKASIE, PA. 7 A.M. to Noon 
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Bit & Spur 


THE county’s finest 


and biggest show 
is the annual Bux- 
Mont Riding Club 


event, now in its llth 
year. The show be- 
gan this year in the 
early morning of July 16th and ran right 
through until 2 a.m. the following morning; 
and, even then, the 32nd and last class 
had to be cancelled. Chairman Lester 
Weigner and his capable committee had 
matters well in hand by the opening horn, 
and, with the experience of Ringmaster 
Earl Wondell, managed to keep things 
moving in spite of the severe heat and 
huge crowds. James Sandiford, treasurer 
of the club, with whom I talked, estimated 
165 exhibitors before the evening supper 
break; total *entries" for all classes came 
to a record-breaking 562. 


One of the most engaging sights of all 
was the “Driving Class", in which the 
horse, pony, or donkey was hitched to a 
“vehicle suitable for road driving". We 
have, alas, reached the day when such 
classes inadvertently assume the atmosphere 
of an antique show. However anacronistic 
this may have been in contrast to the 
huge horse vans awaiting their equine 
passengers, it was consoling to recall that 
even the most gigantic semi-trailer's power 
is measured in terms of the ancient horse. 
BROTHERHOOD HALL (a very Quaker 

name) in South Perkasie, is the regular 
place of meeting for the Club. The annual 
show, however, is held in Menlo Park's 
"Lower Grounds", where more adequate 
ring and parking space is to be had. Half 
of the profits from fees and program sales, 
goes to the worthy Branch Valley Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association; who, 
if they would only include the trap shooting, 
rifle range, and archery they sponsor in 
their title, would have a name to rival the 
Bands of the New Ashmolean. 

Margo Morris, of Doylestown, on 
“Court Fairy”, won the children’s jumping 
against 37 competitors; thereby fulfilling the 
prediction of **Pepper" Wagner (TRAV- 
ELER, Feb.-Mar.) that this horse “‘should 
prove a hunting champion in the juvenile 
division this coming show season". Margo 
also took 2nd out of 44 in the English 


horsemanship. Connie Mertz (Abington), 
last year's A. H. S. equitation champion, 
rode *Power's Model" to the trophies for 
the English divisions of both of two classes 
for Bux-Mont members. She took two red 
ribbons elsewhere. Violet Haines Stable 
riders did well. They got the first five 


Earl Wondell, efficient Ringmaster of the 
Bux-Mont Show, is shown in this William R. 
Dunham, Jr., photo hooking a ribbon on the 


mount of Miss Suzanne Ruch. Both con- 


testant and photographer are from Kellers 
Church. 


ribbons (32 entries) in children's horse- 
manship. Bunny Shultz, who has been 
seen at most of this season's shows, got into 
a 4th place rut: she took three. But she 
won other ribbons, as she usually does. 


Class 15 and Class 26 (both for 3-gaited 
saddle horses) were unique in that the 
first four places were won by exactly the 
same horses, and in the same order. Shows 
that the judges really meant it. And, as 
usual, almost ?4 of the classes were won 
by the weaker sex (as they used to be 
called). Thank glittering stars for Stanley 
Stump, riding William Lewis’s “Bo 
Bi Dee” (Perkasie). He took three bright 
blue ribbons. But, even when the boys and 
men did win, it was frequently on a mare. 
Aye me, as Milton sighed, next thing you 
know cow-girls will be ropin’ dogies! 


—Edward Callanan 


TRAVERSE 
DRAPES 


NEW FALL 
PATTERNS 
NOW IN OUR 
CUSTOMIZED 
DRAPE DEPT. 


Please Bring 
Measurements 


With You... 


BEDROOM ENSEMBLES... 
LINENS . . . CURTAINS 


RICHMAN'S 


315 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. 
Phone: STillwell 8-5551 


H. W. BURGHER 


ALUMINUM STORM SASH 
SCREENS — DOORS — JALOUSIES 


INSULATION, ROCK WOOL, 
FIBRE GLASS, ETC. 


For Estimates 


Phone Buckingham 4761 


Floods 
1903 & 1955 


A photographic comparison 
in the October TRAVELER. 
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Facts & Fancies 


‘THE old-time County 

Fair in Bucks 
County seems unhap- 
pily to have passed 
into history. Time 
was when it was the 
event of the close of 


summer. As early as 1888 the editor of 
the Newtown Enterprise “viewed with 


alarm" a change that was creeping into 
the orthodox event. He deplored large 
posters showing Indians holding up bloody 
scalps to advertise Pawnee Bill’s Wild 
West Show which was the chief attraction 
at the fair in Doylestown. “Exit the 
pumpkins and the crazy quilts,” said the 
editor. 


QONE thing that changes little and seems 

to be always with us, are the country 
auctions. While they are exciting and draw 
large crowds, there is something a little 
sad about an auction. All the treasures the 
attic and house have harbored for a hun- 
dred years or more are dragged out into 
the yard. The old quilts that represent 
thousands of woman-hours to piece and 
quilt are hung on a line to go for a dollar, 
three dollars. One handwoven coverlet 
of considerable age brought $40.00. 

At a sale “up county" not long ago 
there were spinning wheels and wool 
wheels. A woman in the crowd said she re- 
membered her grandmother spinning with 
one of the wheels. One sees old lard presses 
and cider presses, fascinating stone jars, 
and odd utensils whose uses are almost 
forgotten. 


QUR national bird, the American Eagle, 
was not protected by law until an act 
of May 1, 1909. Several years later William 
Kollow was fined $10 for killing a golden 
eagle near Haycock Mountain, and more 
recently M. S. Keyser was given a similar 
fine for killing a bald eagle, same place. 
The mountain used to be a popular spot 
for picnic parties. In those days it was 
possible to reach the top with horses and 
wagon over an old wood road. Now one 
has to depend on "Shank's Mare" which 
hasn't always the strength nor will to climb 
over the rocks and fallen trees. If one does 


attain the summit it must be very re- 
warding as it is said that on a clear day 
one can see as far as Bristol. This trip is 
described in this month’s Motoring Column. 


"THE Doylestown Intelligencer back in 

1891 related a story of a rooster that 
was seized by a hawk and carried up above 
the barnyard. A hunter shot the hawk's 
head off and the rooster, spreading its 
wings, parachuted to earth unhurt. 

That recalls a story told recently in the 
railroad column of Town and Country, 
an interesting newspaper printed in Penns- 
burg. A cat that inhabits a dock at the 
end of the line in New Jersey, was ambitious 
to catch a sea gull. It would creep and 
pounce, but the gulls were too wary. 
One day the cat did get its claws in a gull, 
but the bird freed itself and grabbed the 
cat, and with a great flapping of wings suc- 
ceeded in taking it several feet into the 
air. When the gull finally let go, the cat, 
having no built-in parachute, thudded to the 
dock, landing cat-like on its four feet. 
It gathered up its nine lives and fled like 
a streak. Now it takes cover whenever it 
sees a sea gull. 

e e 
DUNKS Ferry. a few miles below Bristol, 
= was the second ferry to be established 
on the Delaware River above Philadelphia. 
It was in existence in 1675, operated by 
Dunck Williams. It played a major role 
during the Revolutionary War as a crossing 
for Washington's troops. 


FERNDALE used to be called Rum 

Corner, not because everyone imbibed, 
but because of a distillery plant there. 
When a postoffice was established in 1880 
the government selected the more poetic 
name. 


ACCORDING to George McReynolds 

in his “Place Names of Bucks County” 
Oxford Valley was known in early times 
as the ford near Ox Inn. The inn was 
named for the large, impressive ox on its 
sign. Long before 1832 it was called Ox- 
ford, probably because of the Ox Inn and 
the fact that the place was reached by a 
marshy ford over a branch of Queen Anne 
Creek. When the postoffice was established 
the word Valley was added to the name 


Oxford. —S.M.C. 
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FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 
BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 


next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


ELmwood 7-0862 Feasterville, Pa. 


EVANS JEWELRY 
exclusively 


aes 
« 


HAND teal and 


IMPORTED GIFTS 
pem and matt kahl 


MECHANIC STREET 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 


Linoleum 


Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 


Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 
Phone 4552 


— 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Gine Wares 


for 
House & Grounds 


Cryer's 


HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 3552 


Distributors for 


AM : JAN PAINTS for All Household Purposes 
fSucls County P aint E 


In SOUTHAMPTON In DOYLESTOWN 
Second Street Pike 34 West State Street 
Phone Elmwood 7-1058 Phone Doylestown 3143 


THE NORMANDY 


FISHER 
HI-FIDELITY FM-AM 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Pennsylvania House 
furniture will add an important 
accent of luxury and good taste 
to your home.  —a feeling of 
well-founded pride to you as its 


possessor. 


The complete line for living 
room, bed room and dining room 
comes in solid cherry and solid 


maple exclusively. 


Gus 


FURNITURE STORE 


Hutch and China 


266 South Main Street Cherry or Maple 
Doylestown, Pa. Plain or Crown Glass 
Phone 3797 About $300 
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New Hope, Pa. Air Conditioned New Hope 3541 


BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 


Sept. 5 to 17 — LARRY STORCH * PETER COOKSON * JUDY JOHNSON 
(Two Weeks) in the Cole Porter musical comedy "YOU NEVER KNOW” 
Sept. 19 to 94 — GEORGIANN JOHNSON enjoys the riotous consequences of 
"THE WAYW ARD KISS" (Premiere) 
Sept. 26 to PAUL HARTMAN takes time out for laughs in 
Oct. 1 — "TIME OUT FOR GINGER" 
Evenings 8:30 — Wed. and Sat. Matinees 2 P.M. 
The Southampton Players THE STORE'S IN ‘SELLERSWILLE’ 
present but the furniture is 5th Avenue 
three one act plays 
“ROSALINDA” 


“ANTIC SPRING” 


September 8-9-10 
Curtain 8:30 P.M. sharp 
Admission $1.50 


The Southampton Players 


Street & Cushmore Rd. À “Down by the Old Mill St as 
Southampton, Pennsylvania 


- OF SELLERSVILLE 


SHAKER REPRODUCTION 
Antique Maple Finish 


Authentic Webbed Seat 

$39.50 
PORTER BROTHERS & YEAGER 
On Route 611 Just South of Doylestown 


Modern & Traditional Home Furnishings 


is , FURNITURE 


Service — Style — Satisfaction 


BETHLEHEM PIKE (Route 309) LINE LEXINGTON PENNSYLVANIA 


Hours: Daily, Noon to 9 — Saturday, 10 to 5 — Sunday, 1 to 5 
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Our Investment Advisory Committee 
Can Help 
You By— 


1. Offering a mature 
viewpoint in formulating a 
sound investment program. 


2. Offering you an objective 
analysis of any securities you might now own. 


Whether you are just beginning to invest in securities or 
are already the owner of a sizable portfolio, you're bound 
to benefit by consultation with this professional group. 
The skill and knowledge of not one but seven execu- 
tives aggregating 140 years of investment experience 
can be focused on your individual requirements. 


For full details, ask for our free booklet. 


—L. F. ROTHSCHILD & co.— EA. 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 RECTOR 2-4600 
UPTOWN OFFICE—THE SAVOY PLAZA 
BOSTON CHICAGO ROCHESTER MONTREAL 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obligation, a Prospectus and other informa- 
tion on a Systematic Investment Plan. 


The Arts 


QNE of our most 

interesting art 
items of the month 
stems from Center 
County, Pa., at Boals- 
burg, where the Altar 
Murals of the old 
Columbus Chapel have just been restored 
by Bucks County's noted portrait painter 
and art expert, Dr. Arthur Edwin Bye 
of Holicong. Next winter, Dr. Bye will 
continue restoration of other paintings in 
the Chapel and in the portion of the Boal 
Mansion which is open to the public. He 
says that there are many fine paintings and 
art treasures in this collection, including a 
painting by the famous Spanish artist 
Ribera (1588-1652), works by old masters 
and some especially good early Flemish 
primitives as well as rare woodwork, altar 
and panels, church embroideries, vestments 
and hangings and elegant furniture dating 
from the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, 
some of them belonging to the family 
chapel of Christopher Columbus and 
documented by old parchment scrolls 
from Spain. 


Dr. Bye says that restoring paintings 
is not exactly a treasure hunt, but he 
never knows what he may find under the 
surface paint of an old canvas. He has re- 
stored paintings for the University of 
Pennsylvania and Princeton University. 
In his work at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, he discovered some 
important portraits and missing paintings. 


At the Du Pont home, Nemours, in 
Wilmington, he found that a family por- 
trait had been painted over a fine work 
by Murillo. There is no telling what he 
may discover at Pierre Boal’s estate in 
Boalsburg, since Mr. Boal’s mother was a 
direct descendant of Christopher Columbus, 
and the collection, which has been kept 
in the family and added to since the days 
of the explorer, is real treasure material. 


WORLD travelers Rachael and Harry 

A. Franck have returned home to 
Sugan Road, and are sorting out their 
notes for a new book on their trip down 
through Africa. . .poet-critic Stanley 
Kunitz of Lumberville has been appointed 
to the Chair of Poetry at the University of 
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Washington—this was formerly occupied 
by Theodore Roethke. . .Budd Schulberg 
has moved away: his next address Sara- 
sota, Florida. His new book, Waterfront, 
an expansion of the movie, is due September 
9th. . .Frank Godwin is sparing time out 
of his already over-crowded work-schedule 
to do some special drawings for Traveler 
...Georgianna Harbeson Godwin has 
a four-page spread on design in McCalls 
Needlework Quarterly. . .Evelyn Berck- 
man has sold the movie rights of her book, 
The Evil of Time, to Jules Levey, inde- 
pendent producer, for filming abroad... 
Jacques Francine, former editor of New 
Jersey Outdoor magazine has been making 
a 1000-mile canoe trip from Quebec City 
to Hudson Bay over the route of the early 
French Fur traders—fine material for a 
book...We hope that Bob Brugger is 
saving book notes too. His celebrity-in- 
terviews at his new radio spot at 12:15 
weekdays from Strawbridge and Clothier's, 
Jenkintown, —WBUX, WNAF, WFLN— 
are packed with many hilarious and tense 
moments. 


The committee for the Annual Fall 
Show at Phillips Mill will include Ranulph 
Bye, Charles Ward, Joseph Greenberg 
and Joseph Crilley. The date is set for 
October 7th through November 5th... 
Current One-Man shows in New Hope 
through Labor Day include Paul Darrow’s 
paintings at the Delaware Bookshop Gal- 
lery and some unusual photographs printed 
on canvas in Marion O’Brien’s People 
and Places show at the Coffee Shop on 
Sheridan Square. ..Harold Bowler has 
left for Denver where he will teach ad- 
vanced painting at the Loretto Heights 
College. . .John Sharp and Paul Crosth- 
waite are due home next month after 
finishing off their year in Italy with a 
motor tour on the Continent. 


The Neys are moving to France in Oc- 
tober. No one likes to believe that this 
is a permanent departure—for many years 
Bill Ney has traveled extensively, painting 
and exhibiting in this country, the Islands, 
Mexico and abroad, but he always comes 
home to resume his vital part in the art 
world here. During the exhibition at 
the County Education Building in Doyles- 
town of sculpture by Charles Rudy of 
Ottsville, there will also be a farewell 
exhibit of Bill Ney's paintings. 

—C. F. A. Ward 


HAND LOOMED STOLES 
FROM OLD MEXICO 


A delightful accessory for ladies, 17 to 70, 
of fine soft wool, closely woven (full size 
28” x 72” with 16” fringe on each end.) 
Order one or more now to be certain of 
your choice of the following colors: white, 
pale blue, cocoa, soft yellow, forest green, 
rich red, turquoise, amber, tangerine, brown, 
pink, gold, light blue, purple, and ripe wheat. 
Indicate first and second color choice. Re- 
turn in 10 days if not pleased, for full refund. 
Please, no C.O.D.'s. $7.95 each Postpaid. 


M. D. PRICE 


221 E. Elmira St. 
San Antonio 2, Texas 


A REBOZO 


will draw 

a warm glance 
From the man 
in your 
current romance 
When he sees 
you in this 

It will lead 

to new bliss 
For the fellow 
whose life 


you enhance! 


As Modeled by Donna— 


Imported from Mexico. All basic colors, 
worked with silver or gold thread or plain, 
as you wish. 28” x 72” with 16" fringe 
at each end. Price $5.50 at the shop; 
mail orders add 50c for handling. 


DONNA DOWNS’ 
Millpond Shop 


MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


County Lines 


SIMPLE CENSORS 
—Bucks County 
may not have the 
° most efficient court- 
house building in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, but 
~% it’s got the most effi- 
cient system for censorship of court news. 
In every other courthouse, if a lawyer or 
other big-wig wants a story kept out of the 
newspapers, he has to trudge around the 
courthouse corridors, find the newspaper 
reporters, explain to them why he feels 
the item should be suppressed and then 
reward them for their "cooperation" with 
a big cigar, a big promise of hot tips in the 
future, or at least a big smile. 


But in Bucks County Courthouse, it 
seems, the lawyers don’t have to put up 
with all this undignified explaining and 
cajoling. They just get a worker in one 
of the courthouse offices to write a brief, 
dignified message on whatever legal docu- 
ments they feel should not be brought to the 
public's attention. The message is “Do 
Not Publish" or if written by a particularly 
gracious clerk, “Please Do Not Publish". 


Under this uniquely simple system, the 
lawyer gets the fee from the client; the 
courthouse worker gets the gratitude of 
the lawyer, and all the reporter gets is 
a dirty look—either from the courthouse 
workers for disregarding the message, or 
from his editor for not getting enough news. 


Incidentally, the same source that passed 
this along (a disgruntled reporter—who 
else?) also mentioned that the only court- 
house big-wigs who don't go in for this 
"Please Do Not Publish" routine are the 
only men with the legal right to suppress 
court news—the judges. The judges just 
do their job and let the chips fall where 
they may. 


WHAT THE “H”?—A favorite organiza- 

tion of ours is a group of girls who 
formed a Bucks County 4-H Club. They're 
the Happy, Healthy, Hilltown Hemmers 
(that second comma is theirs.)...... ./ A 
father in Bridgeton Township received a 
rare tribute in court the other day. His 
son had forged a deed to a piece of his (the 


father’s) land, then mortgaged the land, 
pocketed the money and eluded the search- 
ing father. When the judge! asked the son 
what he intended to do after he got out 
of prison, the son said quickly, “I think 
I'll go home to Dad.".. . . . .Insiders have 
been smiling over news stories that im- 
plied it was GOP County Chairman Russ 
Ferris who was mainly responsible for 
the movement to heave State Senator 
Edward B. “Ted”? Watson off the Re- 
publican Executive Committee. Actually, 
they claim, Russ was one of the few leaders 
who battled to keep Watson on the com- 
mittee—not because of any great love lost 
between them, but because Russ felt that 
leaving a State senator out would hurt 
the Executive Committee’s prestige more 
than it would Watson’s. 
e. a 

ANNEXATION, ANYONE?—Doyles- 

town Borough made a little history of 
sorts recently when it turned down a chance 
to annex a tract of land from Doylestown 
Township. Elsewhere in the county, no 
chances are being missed. Here's a partial 
list of communities at various stages of 
grabbing or being grabbed at: West 
Rockhill, Sellersville, Richland Township, 
Quakertown, Newtown Borough, Newtown 
Township, Chalfont, New Britain Town- 
ship, Yardley, Lower Makefield, Morris- 
ville, Bristol Township, Falls Township, 
Levittown, Croydon, Springfield Township, 
and Milford Township. —C.A.V. 


THE GAFFNEYS 


LABOR DAY 1955 


VOU CAN 


live like 2 Ki Kaol 


With a Sylvan Pool 


Prices? The same as any automobile. 
Hundreds of satisfied owners. 


May we show you one in your area? 


For catalogue 
of Pools and Swimming Supplies: 


SYLVAN POOLS, INC. 


RESIDENTIAL, PUBLIC, INDUSTRIAL 
POOLS OF QUALITY 


Doylestown 9429 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Hunters! 
Guns 
New & Used Repaired 
Ammunition Licenses 


Hunting Clothing & Accessories 


DAVE’S 


SPORTING GOODS CENTER 


9 WEST COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


OAK MANOR KENNELS 


Cocker Spaniels Puppies 
Champions at Stud 


Phone Sugan 4261 
ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 


SWEETBRIER KENNELS 
Poodle Clipping 
Dachshund & Poodle Pups 
Always Available 


PHONE NEW HOPE 3310 
River Road Washington Crossing, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED 


TRAVELER TRADES cost 50c, with a 95-word limit. 


Address trades and replies to Bucks 


County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, Doylestown, Pa. 


REGULAR CLASSIFIED Advertising costs 50c each 6-point line. 


please. Minimum charge: $1.00. 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ads permit use of 6-point or 8-point type, light or bold faces. 


No confusing abbreviations, 


75c per 


6-point line; $1.00 per 8-point line. Minimum charge: $3.00. 


With all other orders, please remit cash. (Stamps acceptable in payment for Trade ads.) 


TRAVELER TRADES 


PRE-1918 LIBERIAN stamps wante will trade later 
Liberia ond miscela. TRAVELER WADE he. e 


HAVE SEVERAL old apple-butter jars, €— and four- 
quart. Trade for old glass or pewter piec 
TRAVELE TRADE No. 5512 


EASTMAN DARKROOM kit suitable for child's use: 
tank, trays, etc.; no chemicals; items never used. ant 
costume jewelry. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5515 


RARE MOVEIANA. Silver cup 19" high, presented by 
Rudolph Valentino to 1993 winner of Mineralava Beauty 
Contest. Will exchange for equal value American 
primitives. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5516 


FULL DAY'S HOUSEWORK or will cook X" serve 
dinner party; in trade for RAS of dinnerwar 


VELER TRADE No 5517 


ENORMOUS DRAFTSMAN!'S table, 5'x3', 9 large 
drawers: tilts 9 positions: trade for small, portable 
artist's drawing table. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5518 


LUGGAGE used but still usable. 
which will still take pictures. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5519 


ANIMALS 


MEADOWLARK BEAGLES. AKC registered. Estab- 
lished in 1900. 1 Grant Avene, Lambertville, N. J. 
—WELLING C. HOWELL, V. 


HORSES FOR HIRE — riding instruction b or 

Western. Horses boarded. Breeders of Collies. PEPPER 

ce xps STABLES off Rt. 939, New Hone Pa 
one 


Will trade for a camera 


as 
SU by 


ANTIQUES 
BUCKS COUNTY'S LARGEST glass collection. Also 


local, early American angues eesti and AES pester 
The General Greene Inn, Buckingham, Pa. Phon 


—EDNA'S ANTIQUE SHOP. 


GLASS, LAMPS, Bottles, China and Bric-a-Brac. Hand- 
craft articles from — 180 Belmont Avenue, Doyles- 
town, Pa. Phone: 4 


e jACK a and MARGARET ROSENBERGER 


COME AND BROWSE in our barn—near Quakertown 
on route 663, halfway between 309 and new turnpike. 


BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUES 


FOR RENT 


HANDSOME RESORT cottage at Pocono Manor, Pa. 
4 rtr 3 baths; servant quarters; sleeping porch; 
quipped for bane tenn: 


BARN off Rt. 1, Morrisville, P Pa. 50x50x100, ey 
for craft shop or dining or recreation SAWS 

either or both properties contact BRADSHA S pes" 
Morrisville, Pa., phone Cypress 5-7429. (tf) 


GOODS 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH KITCHEN STUFF 
Gayly hand printed Pennsylvania Dutch designed Aprons, 
Kitchen Lg ei and Table Covers. Also Pot Holders 
and Oven Mitts supplied at wiene, poe to Church 
Groups Agents and O Organizations. Exclusive, popular 

riced fund raising items. GEORGE HELLER, BOX 311, 
VYLAND, PENNA. 


JENNY RODGERS’ shop at Centre Bridge offers jewelry 
and heirlooms from local families, wrought iron lamps an 
work of local craftsmen. Phone New Hope 3305. 


WE'VE INVENTED a seamless concrete septic tank de- 
signed to eliminate repair and maintenance problems 
and to give a lifetime's service. We install. MODERN 
CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO., Ferndale, Pa. Phone 


CHINCHILLA eauipment for sale including 40 pens, 

mostly 30x30x18  wood-and-wire construction, with 

complete feed and pga i attachments. Suitable rab- 

bits, guinea p m $5. Week ends only: 

BUCKS COUNTY CHNCHITLARIUM, Ine, Stony EH 
oad, New Hope, R.D., Pa. 


AUTHENTIC HIROSHIGI second 


to professional appraisal. Box RB, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


" for sale, subject 
raveler. 


COMMERCIAL and Industrial Photography. Fully ex- 
pee BOB STEVENS, Sugan Road, Phone New 
ope 


AERIAL Photosraphy for all commercial and technical 
YNARD 


purposes. Color or black-and-white. 
CLARK, 994 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Phone 5712. 


SERVICES 


HOOKED RUG PATTERNS custom designed to your speci- 
fications. EILEEN M. BRIGGS, 990 Beech St., Bennins- 
ton, Vt. (9/55) 


CUSTOM HAND-KNITTING x rasietos for the 
discriminating. Specialists in ar and-em- 
broidered linens. NORMA'S SPINDLE SHOP, 300 N. 
Spruce (opp. Lutheran SON House off N. 
Doylestown. Phone 46 


FUR & CLOTH coats expertly relined and altered, also 
hand embroidered monogram initials. Reasonable prices. 
Call after 5 P.M. EXport 4-3509. 


WATER ANALYSIS SERVICES 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICES 
Carversville, Pa. Sugan 2336 


TREE SERVICE. Call us if you want trees trimmed, 
C or yasio ALSO fences erected. Locust 

pas y length. Standing timber bought. 
pod ex R, Lebereille, N. J. 956-R-1. 


QUAKERTOWN Municipal Airport — Will fly you 
anywhere from Upper Bucks. Route 663 1 mi. west of 
Trainer's Restaurant. Call Quakertown 199. (8/55) 
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"You Can Depend on DIMMIG Service" 


NEWEST 
BUY THE LOWEST- RCA VICTOR RS 
pricep CONSOLE TV $249.95 € - 


NEW "HIDDEN PANEL" TUNING 


NEW OVERSIZE 
"ALL-CLEAR" PICTURE 


NEW "UN-MECHANICAL LOOK" 


And GET THE BEST DEAL IN THE COUNTY: 


Your Present Set Is your Only Down-Payment 
Order Your New RCA Set jou — Make 
Your First Payment on or After Oct. 15! 


The 21-inch BRADY Console (RCA Prices Start as Low as $149.95!) 


v. os. DIMMIG ELECTRIC "57:257 


QUAKERTOWN 


STORE HOURS; In Town: Thurs. & Fri. Evenings til 9 — At Market: Fri. 6-11, Sat. 12-12 


50055 Hels FURNITURE 
THE HOME OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 


General Electric 


Appliances 


REFRIGERATORS DISHW ASHERS DISPOSALLS 
ELECTRIC RANGES INCLUDING BUILT-IN TYPES 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 
AUTOMATIC WASHERS FOOD FREEZERS 
AUTOMATIC AIR CONDITIONERS 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN EASY TERMS SALES & SERVICE 


ON SWAMP ROAD OFF ROUTE 611 CROSS KEYS, PA. 


the first in fashion. . .first! 


there'll be a new you, this fall. . .with a 
new air of elegance. . .a slim, sleek uncluttered 


look. 


it's a look you'll love, a look you'll find easy to achieve 
with the new fashions from 


| POMEROY'S. 


LEVITTOWN, PA. 
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